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By  Trooper  95 


I  hear  the  ‘‘last  post”  sounding, 

A  farewell  from  old  comrades  below; 
And  hurrah!  as  under  me  bounding, 

The  charger  I  used  to  know. 

List’  to  the  volleys  firing 

Adieu!  old  comrades,  adieu! 

Loosed  from  the  leash  of  earth’s  tiring, 
My  soul  will  return  to  you. 

’Way  Paddy,  my  good  old  sheep-dog, 
This  is  the  place  to  ride: 

Far  ’bove  the  mists  and  the  rain  fog, 
Untethered  from  earth  and  its  pride. 

Look,  Paddy — a  rift  from  a  cloud  drift— 
Some  sheep  have  dashed  from  the 
flock, 

Go  wide!  cross  the  vale  and  the  clear 
rift, 

Nor  cause  Heaven’s  shepherds  to 
mock. 

Away  towards  earth  and  sky’s  far  rim 
He  swoops  like  a  falconide  bird, 

Legs  stretching  before  and  behind  him, 
And  turns  the  “strays”  back  to  the 
herd. 

Say  is  ’t  only  a  vision 

Over  the  near  ranges  ride? 

Taking  with  unerring  precision 

Deep  gulleys  and  cliffs  in  its  stride? 


’Tis  “Stonewall  Jackson”  neat  as  a 
clipper, 

Cobbed  mane  and  tail  as  of  yore; 

And  see!  On  his  back  our  old  skipper 
Who  died  on  Gallipoli’s  shore. 

And  there  just  behind  him  are  riding, 
The  men  of  Galipoli  fame, 

On  brave  mounts  that  need  no  chiding, 
Like  the  men  who  gave  Anzac  its 
name. 

Remember  Black  Jess  ’ere  we  parted, 
Our  gay  days  of  fight  and  of  fun; 
Now  once  again  be  great-hearted, 

And  prove  to  the  gods  you  can  run. 

Like  an  eagle  disturbed  while  sleeping, 
Dashes  swift  ’twixt  the  earth  and  the 
sky, 

The  good  mare  ’cross  deep  valleys  leap¬ 
ing, 

Showed  to  the  gods  she  could  fly. 

An  instant  the  ranks  open  to  meet  us, 
Black  Jess  swiftly  bounds  into  place; 
With  resounding  shouts  our  mates  greet 
us 

And  we  join  in  the  maddening  race. 

Ah  !  Quinine,  thanks  mate  for  the  giving 
’Twill  keep  me  from  raving  you  say; 
But  man!  how  the  old  pals  are  living, 
If  they  live  as  I  dreamed  it  to-day. 


*A-N-Z-A-C — Australian,  New  Zealand  Army  Corps 
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An  Address  Delivered  Before  the  Clydesdale  Association  of  Canada , 

in  Toronto , 

By  J.  M.  McCallum,  ’23. 


AT  the  annual  meetings  of  the 
Clydesdale  Association,  the  mat¬ 
ters  of  paramount  importance 
seem  to  be  those  relating  to  the  internal 
affairs  of  the  Association,  rather  than 
those  pertaining  to  the  property  of  the 
Clydesdale,  the  premier  draft  breed  of 
Canada.  We  all  agree  that  the  recom¬ 
mending  of  capable  judges,  and  the  ap¬ 
portioning  of  the  Association’s  grants 
to  Exhibitions,  are  important  matters, 
but  at  this  particular  time  the  questions 
of  markets  and  marketing,  and  measures 
to  meet  the  predicted  increased  demand 
for  draft  horses  are  of  much  greater 
moment. 

The  marketing  of  heavy  horses  in 
Canada  has  always  been  conducted  in 
a  haphazard  way — the  dealer  assembl¬ 
ing  his  loads  of  horses  at  county  points, 
sending  them  to  the  marketing  centres 
and  disposing  of  them  as  best  he  could. 
Up  to  the  present  nothing  has  been 
done  to  investigate  market  require¬ 
ments,  or  to  co-ordinate  the  work  of 
producing,  marketing,  and  utilizing 
draft  horses,  or  to  stimulate  the  use  of 
drafters  by  assuring  the  trade  of  a 
steady  supply  of  good,  big,  weighty 
sound,  young  horses  to  replace  discarded 
ones  and  renew  the  supply.  This  being 
the  case,  is  it  any  wonder  that  the  heavy 
horse  business  is  to-day  in  its  precarious 
condition? 

A  new  factor  has  made  its  appearance 


in  recent  years,  and  now  hurls  a  chal¬ 
lenge  to  the  supremacy  of  the  horse. 
The  tractor  and  motor-truck,  supported 
by  wide-spread  publicity  are  making  a 


Clydesdale  Character 

bid  for  first  place  as  units  of  traction. 
We  see  them  on  the  farms,  the  breeding- 
ground  of  the  drafter,  on  the  country 
roads  and  city  streets  not  long  since 
monopolized  by  the  horse.  In  the 
press  we  see  the  merits  of  the  motor 
extolled  above  those  of^  the  horse, — 
greater  ton-mileage  and  lower  ton- 
mile-costs  beingTeatured  for  the  farmer. 
Now,  in  the  absence  of  any  organized 
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effort  on  behalf  of  the  horse  ,  or  the  lack 
of  propaganda  on  his  behalf,  how  long 
do  you  suppose  he  will  be  in  getting  the 
recognition  to  which  his  real  worth 
entitles  him? 

This  is  not  a  new  question.  Three 
years  ago,  in  this  same  building,  in  dis¬ 
cussing  means  of  popularizing  the 
Clydesdale,  it  was  decided  to  fit  out  a 
six-horse  team  and  outfit  to  advertise 
the  breed.  Doubtless  a  good  idea,  but 
it  was  never  put  into  effect,  nor  has  any¬ 
thing  been  done  instead  to  encourage  or 
stimulate  the  breeding  of  the  Clydesdale 
drafter.  A  much  better  way  would  be 
to  so  develop  the  market  end  of  the 
business  as  to  make  draft  horse  breed¬ 
ing  really  profitable.  Then  we  would 
again  see  at  our  fairs  the  big  rings  of  big 
matrons  with  lusty  foals  at  side,  the 
classes  of  ten  or  a  dozen  teams  in 
harness,  and  well-filled  classes  of  all 
ages  and  classifications — what  better 
way  to  encourage  and  advertise  could 
be  suggested? 

We  view  with  alarm  the  scarcity  of 
really  choice,  sound,  weighty  drafters, 
sixteen  hundred  and  upwards,  and  yet 
this  very  scarcity  is  compelling  trans¬ 
port  companies  and  private  concerns  to 
use  motor  trucks,  even  although  the 
trucks  in  our  Northern  climate,  and  on 
our  average  roads  are  not  proving  as 
profitable  as  the  Automobile  Associa¬ 
tion  would  like  us  to  believe.  The  proof 
in  repeated  tests,  of  the  real  value  of 
the  draft  horse  as  a  motive  power  is 
creating  again  in  Canada  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  a  demand  for  the 
big  horse — what  is  the  Clydesdale  As¬ 
sociation  doing  to  supply  it?  Fifty 
years  of  consummate  skill  and  patience, 
and  selection  in  breeding  have  given  us 
that  acknowledged  model  of  horse-flesh 
the  Clydesdale  drafter.  Surely  this 
Association  in  Canada  is  not  going  to 
let  the  breed  die  a  natural  death,  or 
flow  it  to  yield  the  palm  to  its  rivals 


without  a  vigorous  battle  in  its  behalf. 
There  is  a  real,  man-sized  job  here  for 
this  Association  and  the  Federal  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  and  now  is  the 
time  for  action. 

I  believe  that  the  crux  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  can  be  found  in  the  market  end, 
that  there  is  to-day  a  market  for  big 
drafters  at  remunerative  prices,  if  the 
users  are  assured  of  a  supply  of  good 
big,  thick,  heavily  muscled  horses, — 
real  drafters.  That  fact  is  daily  evident 
at  the  large  sale  barns  where  the  big 
fellows,  with  deep,  thick  bodies,  short, 
strong  backs,  heavy  quarters,  strong 


Carbrook  BucHlyvie — Reputed  to  be  One  of  the  Best 
Breeding  Horses  in  Ontario  To-day — Owned  by  Bran- 
den  Bros.,  Forest. 


bone  and  good  feet  and  pasterns  are  the 
first  ones  to  be  bought.  Of  course,  your 
popular  show-yard  type,  the  medium¬ 
sized,  round-barrelled,  trappy  fellow, 
with  that  flashy  leg,  Hackney  action, 
and  incomparable  ‘ ‘spats”  may  not  sell 
so  readily,  but  remember  this, — “spats” 
don’t  move  much  coal  or  ice,  and  the 
carter  who  pays  his  $300  wants  the 
horse  that  can  “deliver  the  goods”  in 
big  loads,  and  give  the  most  years  of 
satisfactory  service  for  the  price.  We 
certainly  ought  to  study  market  require¬ 
ments,  and  adjust  our  breeding  opera- 
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tions  and  show  ring  standards  in  accord 
with  those  requirements. 

Then  leaving  the  market  end  of  the 
question,  let  us  look  briefly  at  the  pro¬ 
duction  end.  Knowing  that  the  market 
is  calling  for  the  big  stuff,  encourage¬ 
ment  should  be  given  to  the  breeding  of 
more  big,  sound,  drafty  mares  to  big 
weighty,  drafty  stallions,  with,  possibly 
a  larger  bonus  than  is  now  given.  Im¬ 
porters  and  stallion  owners,  in  view 
of  the  stimulation  to  the  trade  would 
be  justified  in  bringing  more  stallions 
of  the  right  kind  to  produce  the  market 
gelding. 


vice,  and  let  it  go  at  that,  but  such  a 
course  never  gets  any  one  anywhere. 
I  much  prefer  to  give  a  constructive  cri¬ 
ticism,  by  showing  the  unsatisfactory 
condition  which  prevails,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  suggest  a  workable  remedy. 
As  a  conclusion  to  what  I  have  already 
said,  there  are  a  few  points  which  I 
should  like  to  submit  for  your  considera¬ 
tion  : — 

1.  The  present  heavy  horse  situation 
in  Canada  is  due  in  no  small  measure  to 
failure  to  study  market  requirements, 
and  to  adjust  our  breeding  and  feeding 


Dunure  Footprint — Scotland’s  Greatest  Breeding  Horse  of  the  Present 


There  should  also  be  an  Intelligence 
Department  of  some  sort  to  make  public 
the  state  of  the  market,  new  sources  of 
demand,  the  requirements  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  consuming  centres  and  so  forth. 
This  department  would  also  be  very 
useful  in  accepting  the  challenge  of  the 
Automotive  Associations,  and  disproving 
statements  similar  to  those  made  at  the 
Farmers’  Conference  at  Toronto  Uni¬ 
versity  last  month.  (December). 

It  is  about  the  easiest  thing  in  the 
world  to  make  a  destructive  criticism 
of  an  association  or  departmental  ser- 


operations  on  a  basis  which  would  cater 
to  the  highest  and  most  profitable  mar¬ 
ket  requirements. 

2.  A  Canada-wide  survey,  made  last 
year  by  a  representative  of  the  Federal 
Live  Stock  Branch,  reveals  the  fact  that 
from  East  to  West,  the  farm  tractor  and 
the  motor  truck  have  not  proven  an 
unqualified  success,  and  that  there  is  a 
steadily  growing  inquiry  for  good  sound 
horses,  both  drafters  and  wagon  and 
saddle  horse  types. 

3.  The  Federal  Department  of  Agri_ 
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culture  can  not  in  fairness  refuse  assist- 
tance  in  popularizing  the  draft  horse, 
because  of  the  assistance  given  by  that 
Department  in  developing  the  other 
classes  of  live  stock  and  poultry, 
namely:  cattle,  sheep,  bacon  hogs,  and 
poultry,  with  both  men  and  money. 

4.  The  Clydesdale  Association  of 
Canada,  being  among  draft  horse  organ¬ 
izations,  the  oldest  and  strongest  numer¬ 


ically  and  in  influence  is  logically  the 
organization  which  should  make  an 
effort  to  enlist  Federal  support  and  Co¬ 
operation  in  stimulating  draft  horSe 
activities. 

5.  Although  action  of  the  kind  sug¬ 
gested  might  profitably  have  been 
taken  years  ago,  yet  the  present  time  is 
most  opportune  for  concerted,  energetic 
action. 


Scenes  Like  This  Should  be  More  Com m c n  cn  Canadian  Farms 


Th?  Review  is  indebted  to  The  Farmer’s  Advocate  for  the  four  illustrations. 


FREE  SEED  TESTING  BEING  RESTORED 


The  Honourable  W.  R.  Motherwell, 
Minister  of  Agriculture,  has  announced 
a  change  of  policy  in  the  administration 
of  the  seed  testing  laboratories  of  the 
Seed  Branch  of  his  Department.  The 
Branch  operates  well-equipped  labora¬ 
tories  stationed  at  Calgary,  Winnipeg 
and  Toronto,  as  well  as  at  the  head 
office  in  Ottawa.  During  the  months  of 
February,  March  and  April,  these  lab¬ 
oratories  are  kept  going  at  full  capacity 
in  connection  with  the  administration 
of  the  Seed  Control  Act.  Hereafter, 


from  the  first  of  May,  until  the  end  of 
the  following  January,  free  service  in 
seed  testing  will  be  given.  A  charge  of 
fifty  cents  will  be  made  for  this  service 
during  the  busy  months.  This  is  a 
restoration  of  the  free  testing  that  ob¬ 
tained  some  years  ago.  Testing  will  be 
limited  to  ten  samples  from  any  indi¬ 
vidual  or  firm.  This  service,  it  is  real¬ 
ized,  will  do  much  to  ensure  the  plant¬ 
ing  of  vital  seed,  which  may  be  tested 
during  the  fall  months,  from  a  crop 
that  has  been  subjected  to  poor  ripen¬ 
ing  and  harvesting  conditions. 
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By  R.  W.  Zavitz,  B.  S.  A 


EARLY  everyone  in  Canada  in¬ 
terested  in  Agriculture  is  fami¬ 
liar  with  Record  of  Performance 
— “R.  O.  P.” — as  applied  to  dairy 
cattle;  in  fact  in  the  fifteen  years  it  has 
been  in  operation  it  has  become  such 
a  standard  with  breeders  that  milk 
records  not  made  under  this  supervision 
are  looked  upon  with  doubt  by  many 
dairymen.  It  may,  however,  be  news 
to  many  that  the  principles  governing 
this  work  with  cattle,  have  been  applied 
to  poultry. 

Record  of  Performance  for  poultry 
was  established  in  1919.  It  is  divided 
into  two  distinct  sections,  Record  of 
Performance  “AA”,  consisting  of  lay¬ 
ing  contests  held  on  neutral  grounds, 
under  the  supervision  of  officers  of  the 
Poultry  Division  of  the  Dominion  Ex¬ 
perimental  Farms  Branch;  Record  of 
Performance  “A,”  consisting  of  the 
official  inspection  of  trap-nested  flocks 
of  pure-bred  poultry  of  standard  breeds, 
on  individual  poultry  plants,  and  the 
subsequent  certification  of  the  produc¬ 
tion  recorded,  under  the  supervision  of 
officers  of  the  Poultry  Division  of  the 
Dominion  Live  Stock  Branch. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Section  “A”  is 
comparable  to  Record  of  Performance 
for  dairy  cattle.  In  both  cases  the  records 
are  made  on  the  owner’s  premises,  un¬ 
der  his  own  care  and  management  and 
subject  to  official  inspection.  In  Record 
of  Performance  “A”  for  poultry,  reports 
of  the  individual  trap-nest  production  of 
each  bird  are  forwarded  to  Ottawa 
weekly  by  the  owner.  The  plant, 
birds  and  records  are  inspected  at  in¬ 
tervals  of  approximately  one  month  by 


qualified  inspectors  appointed  for  the 
purpose.  At  the  end  of  the  record  year 
the  owner  is  required  to  take  an  affidavit 
that  the  weekly  reports  sent  in  by  him 
are  correct  statements  of  the  eggs  laid  by 
each  bird.  Record  of  Performance  cer¬ 
tificates  are  then  issued  for  birds  laying 
one  hundred  and  fifty  eggs  or  over,  in 
fifty-two  consecutive  weeks,  and  Record 
of  Performance  advanced  certificates 
for  birds  laying  two  hundred  and 
twenty-five  eggs  or  over  in  the  same 
length  of  time. 

The  certificates  give  the  owner’s 
name  and  address,  the  bird’s  breed  and 
official  band-number,  and  a  copy  of  the 
recorded  daily  production.  Those  buy¬ 
ing  certified  birds  are  thus  enabled  to 
judge  the  rhythm,  cycles,  intensity,  etc., 
of  each  bird. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  more 
important  rules  governing  the  work: 

“Application  for  entry  must  be  re¬ 
ceived  at  Ottawa,  at  least  thirty  days 
in  advance  of  the  date  it  is  intended  the 
record  shall  commence.  No  entries  will 
be  accepted  after  November  30. 

“Only  pure-bred  stock  of  standard 
varieties  and  free  from  standard  dis¬ 
qualifications  may  be  entered. 

“The  minimum  entry  shall  not  be  less 
than  ten  birds  from  any  one  flock,  and 
all  birds  entered  shall  be  identified  by 
a  sealed  and  numbered  band. 

“There  shall  be  a  minimum  entry  fee 
of  five  dollars  ($5.00)  for  the  first  twen¬ 
ty-five  birds  entered  or  part  thereof, 
and  an  additional  entry  fee  of  two 
dollars  and  fifty  cents  ($2.50)  for  each 
additional  twenty-five  birds  or  part 
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thereof.  Entry  fees  shall  accompany 
the  application  for  entry. 

“All  stock  entered  shall  be  trap- 
nested  during  the  period  of  the  official 
test,  which  in  no  case  will  exceed  fifty- 
two  consecutive  weeks. 

“Records  may  commence  from  the 
date  a  bird  lays  her  first  egg  in  the  trap- 
nest,  on  or  after  August  1,  and  on  or 
before  December  31,  providing  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  entry  have  been  com¬ 
plied  with.  In  the  event  of  a-bird  com¬ 
mencing  to  lay  after  December  31,  the 
record  year  of  fifty-two  consecutive 
weeks  shall  date  from  January  1. 

“Only  eggs  actually  found  in  trap- 
nests  shall  be  counted  and  the  entrant 
shall  record,  or  cause  to  be  recorded, 
each  egg  as  laid,  and  shall  keep  posted 
for  the  information  of  inspectors  and 
others  a  record  of  same. 

“The  original  of  the  weekly  house 
record  shall  be  mailed  regularly  at  the 
end  of  each  week,  by  the  entrant,  to 
the  Poultry  Division,  Live  Stock  Branch 
Ottawa. 

“At  the  end  of  the  record  period  a 
statement  of  the  complete  record  will 
be  returned  to  the  owner  and  the  owner 
required  to  take  an  affidavit  that  the 
weekly  statement  sent  in  and  thereby 
recorded  in  annual  form  is  a  true  and 
correct  statement  of  the  actual  number 
of  eggs  laid  by  the  individual  bird  or 
birds  referred  to  in  the  statement. 

‘Record  of  Performance  “A”  Certi¬ 
ficates  may  be  issued  for  all  birds,  not 
otherwise  disqualified,  that  in  fifty- 
two  (52)  consecutive  weeks  lay  one 
hundred  and  fifty  (150)  eggs,  and 
Record  of  Performance  “A”  Advanced 
Certificates,  for  those  birds  not  other¬ 
wise  disqualified,  which  lay  two  hundred 
and  twenty-five  (225)  eggs  in  fifty-two 
(52)  consecutive  weeks,  providing  in 
both  cases  the  quality  of  the  eggs  is  not 
lower  than  that  of  the  grade  “Specials” 
in  the  “Canadian  Standards  for  Eggs” 


and  they  average  at  least  two  ounces  in 
weight.” 

It  will  be  noted  that  only  pure-bred 
stock  of  standard  breeds  and  free  from 
standard  disqualifications  may  be  en¬ 
tered.  A  true  record  of  each  bird’s 
production  is  obtained  by  allowing  the 
record  to  commence  from  the  date  the 
first  egg  is  laid,  between  August  1  and 
December  31,  instead  of  on  an  arbi¬ 
trary  date  such  as  the  first  of  a  given 
month. 

Entries  are  made  direct  to  the  Poul¬ 
try  Division,  Live  Stock  Branch,  Otta¬ 
wa,  where  they  are  accepted  tentatively, 
pending  the  first  report  of  inspection. 
If  the  birds  are  found  to  be  pure-bred 
and  free  from  disease  and  disqualifica¬ 
tions,  the  houses  and  equipment  clean 
and  sanitary,  and  the  trap-nests  in  sat¬ 
isfactory  working  condition,  the  entry 
is  finally  accepted  and  the  birds  are 
banded.  Special  sealed  leg-bands  are 
used,  bearing  an  impression  of  the 
crown  and  a  number,  together  with  a 
serial  letter  to  designate  the  year.  An 
impression  of  the  Crown  is  also  made  in 
sealing  the  band  on  each  bird’s  leg,  to 
guard  against  the  band  being  transferred 
to  another  bird.  As  stated  previously 
inspections  are  made  about  once  a 
month,  but  at  irregular  intervals  and 
are  unannounced.  An  inspector  spends 
one  or  more  days  on  each  plant,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  size  of  the  entry  and 
other  factors.  He  takes  entire  charge 
of  the  trap-nesting,  and  examines  each 
bird  as  she  comes  from  the  trap-nest, 
using  such  visual  and  physical  tests  as 
have  been  proven  accurate  in  estimat¬ 
ing  production.  The  production  of  the 
birds  while  under  inspection,  together 
with  other  pertinent  information,  is  re¬ 
ported  by  the  inspector.  These  reports 
are  checked  with  the  breeder’s  reports 
by  those  in  charge  of  the  work.  Several 
mathematical  methods  of  checking  and 
predicting  production  have  been  de- 
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vised,  which,  combined  with  the  judg¬ 
ment  and  reports  of  the  inspectors,  en¬ 
able  those  in  charge  of  the  work  to 
form  definite  opinions  as  to  the  accur¬ 
acy  of  the  reports  sent  in  by  the  differ¬ 
ent  breeders. 

Briefly,  the  objects  of  Record  of  Per¬ 
formance  “A”  are  as  follows: 

1.  To  encourage  the  breeding  of 
poultry  combining  high  production  and 
standard  qualities. 

2.  To  secure  for  poultry  breeders  re¬ 
liable  information  as  to  the  sources  of 
such  stock. 

3.  To  demonstrate  the  value  of  trap¬ 
nesting  and  pedigree  breeding  in  build¬ 
ing  up  high-producing  strains  of  stand¬ 
ard  breeds. 

4.  To  eliminate  the  advertising  of 
high  trap-nest  records  of  doubtful 
authenticity. 

5.  To  assist  breeders  in  becoming 
familiar  with  the  most  up-to-date  meth¬ 
ods  of  poultry  farming. 

Record  of  Performance  for  poultry 
was  the  result  of  several  years  of  con¬ 
sideration.  It  was  first  discussed  pub¬ 
licly  at  several  poultry  breeders  associa¬ 
tion  meetings  held  during  the  Provin¬ 
cial  Winter  Fair,  at  Guelph,  Ont.,  in 
December,  1912.  The  principle  was 
commended  at  that  time,  and  the  mat¬ 
ter  was  given  further  consideration,  but 
action  was  deferred  during  the  war. 

At  the  National  Poultry  Associa¬ 
tion’s  Convention  held  in  Ottawa  in 
February,  1919,  Record  of  Performance 
was  one  of  the  chief  topics  of  discussion. 
A  committee  was  appointed,  which 
after  much  deliberation  recommended 
that  the  two  systems  of  Record  of  Per¬ 
formance  be  adopted.  These  were  later 
approved  by  the  Minister  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  and  adopted  as  definite  policies  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

At  the  second  annual  conference  of 
the  National  Poultry  Association,  held 
in  Ottawa  in  March,  1920,  the  rules  and 


regulations  of  the  Record  of  Perform¬ 
ance  were  approved  by  the  delegates  and 
drafted  into  the  constitution  of  the 
Association. 

Record  of  Performance  “A”  was  de¬ 
vised  to  meet  definite  problems  in  the 
poultry  industry,  which  has  undergone 
many  revolutionary  changes  and  made 
very  rapid  advancement  in  breeding 
problems  during  the  past  few  years. 
Previous  to  that  time,  the  breeding  of 
standard  breeds  was  very  largely  along 
exhibition  lines.  Latterly,  however, 
the  success  obtained  by  representative 
poultrymen  in  the  breeding  of  high- 
producing  strains  of  standard-bred  poul¬ 
try  opened  up  a  wide  field  of  remunera¬ 
tive  effort,  so  much  so,  that  breeders 
to-day  are  endeavouring  to  breed  birds 
that  not  only  appear  well  from  an  ex¬ 
hibition  standpoint  and  perform  well 
in  the  way  of  egg  production,  but  which 
will  also  pass  on  those  traits  to  their 
progeny. 

A  brisk  demand  sprang  up  for  poultry 
of  bred-to-lay  strains.  It  was  reported 
that  unscrupulous  breeders  were  taking 
advantage  of  the  situation,  some  by  ad¬ 
vertising  trap-nest  records  which  were 
either  fictitious,  or  made  by  birds  of  no 
relation  to  the  stock  for  sale;  others, 
having  exhibition  stock  for  sale,  by 
representing  the  low-grade  birds  to  be 
of  bred-to-lay  strains..  The  difficulty 
was  to  find  breeders  who  had  stock  of 
real  merit  both  from  the  standpoint  of 
exhibition  and  production. 

It  became  apparent  that  some  form 
of  official  record  of  merit  for  pure-bred 
poultry  was  necessary.  It  would  serve 
two  purposes;  the  emphasizing,  as  far 
as  possible,  of  standard  utility  character¬ 
istics,  and  the  elimination  of  the  false 
advertiser. 

The  original  plan  proposed  was  the 
inspection  of  trap-nested  stock  on  breed¬ 
ers’  own  plants.  This  appealed  to 
many  breeders,  especially  those  ac- 
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tually  engaged  in,  or  contemplating, 
systematic  pedigree  work  on  their  own 
plants.  It  appealed  also  to  those  per¬ 
sons  taking  a  deep  and  active  interest 
in  the  national  development  of  the  poul¬ 
try  industry,  in  that  it  laid  stress  on 
on  those  factors  which  have  meant 
most  in  the  development  of  the  live 
stock  industry;  as,  for  instance,  the 
capitalization  of  individual  effort  in  the 
solution  of  breeding  problems,  and 
the  development  of  high-producing 
stock  by,  individuals  on  their  own  farms 
in  a  practical,  economic  way.  Great 
Britain’s  supremacy  in  live  stock  is  the 
result  of  individual  effort,  and  the 
dominent  thought  underlying  Record 
of  Performance  “A”  was  to  establish  in 
Canada,  in  poultry,  a  body  of  breeders 
such  as  have  made  Great  Britain 
famous.  In  other  words,  to  plan  a 
policy  that  would  bring  to  the  fore 
ability  and  individual  enterprise  in 
poultry  breeding,  and  focus  them  on  a 
common  objective  of  national  import¬ 
ance. 

It  had  been  proven  that  enough  was 
known  of  the  external  indications  of 
production  to  enable  reasonably  accu¬ 
rate  estimates  of  current  and  past  pro¬ 
duction  to  be  made  for  each  bird.  Thus 
efficient  inspection  and  checks  were 
assured. 

Inspectors  are  chosen  by  special 
Civil  Service  examinations,  which  test 
the  candidates’  knowledge  of  poultry, 
both  theoretical  and  practical,  in  a 
thorough  manner.  In  this  way  men 
are  secured  who  are  well-fitted,  not  only 
to  check  the  records  of  the  birds  with 
their  physical  appearance,  but  to  ad¬ 
vise  the  breeders  as  to  the  best  methods 
of  breeding,  feeding,  housing,  etc., 
when  such  advice  is  requested. 

In  1919,  when  Record  of  Perform¬ 
ance  for  poultry  was  put  into  effect, 
some  4,436  birds  were  entered  by  67 
breeders.  In  1920,  the  entry  increased 


to  7,511  birds,  81  breeders  taking  part. 
At  present,  in  the  third  year  of  the 
work,  11,579  birds,  representing  1222 
breeders,  are  under  inspection.  The 
increase,  both  as  regards  breeders  and 
birds  entered,  has  been  steady,  and 
shows  signs  of  continuing.  At  the  out¬ 
set  some  opposition  and  doubt  was  ex¬ 
pressed  by  some  as  to  the  practicability 
of  the  undertaking.  Not  so  much  of 
this  has  been  heard  recently.  Contrary 
to  early  predictions  by  some,  the  per¬ 
centage  of  birds  taking  certificates  has 
been  low — 17.2%  the  first  year,  and 
30.1%  the  second  year.  When  it  is 
further  stated  that  only  1.8%  of  the 
birds  entered  in  the  first  year,  and  3.9% 
in  the  second  year,  took  advanced  cer¬ 
tificates,  it  becomes  apparent  that  the 
records  were  closely  checked,  and  fur¬ 
ther,  that  there  is  much  room  for  im¬ 
provement  in  poultry  breeding  in  Can¬ 
ada. 

Breeders  are  encouraged  to  follow  up 
their  trap-nest  work  by  some  system 
of  pedigree  breeding,  using  the  certified 
birds.  In  nearly  every  case  this  is  being 
done,  and  many  breeders  are  now  pre¬ 
pared  to  sell  hatching-eggs,  baby-chicks 
or  breeding  stock  from  pedigreed,  certi¬ 
fied  birds. 

A  report  is  published  annually  in 
bulletin  form,  giving  full  particulars  of 
every  entry.  The  number  of  birds 
which  were  entered,  withdrawn,  or 
which  died,  failed  to  qualify,  or  took 
certificates,  is  given.  The  official  band 
numbers  and  total  production  of  every 
bird  qualifying  for  a  certificate,  are  also 
given.  The  report  is  a  gauge  of  each 
breeder’s  stock  as  well  as  a  guide  in 
buying  eggs,  baby-chicks  or  mature 
birds.  This  report  is  published  early 
in  March,  and  given  a  wide  distribu¬ 
tion. 

What  part  Record  of  Performance 
‘'A”  will  have  in  developing  and  influ¬ 
encing  poultry  breeding  in  Canada, 
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only  time  can  tell.  Present  indications 
point  to  large  and  continued  expansion. 
The  chief  need  at  present  is  publicity. 
Considering  that  it  is  only  in  its  third 
year  of  existence,  its  progress  has  been 
all  that  could  be  desired.  Entries  have 
increased  over  160%.  The  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  breeders  continue  in  the 
work  from  year  to  year.  Furthermore, 
those  breeders  who  have  hatching  eggs, 
baby-chicks  or  stock  from  certified 
birds  to  sell,  find  no  difficulty  in  dis¬ 


posing  of  them  at  prices  considerably 
above  those  received  for  non-certihed 
stock.  As  the  work  increases  and  be¬ 
comes  more  widely  known,  this  is  bound 
to  become  still  more  apparent. 

Record  of  Performance  “A”  is  of  an 
elastic  nature — its  operations  can  be 
increased  as  needed.  What  other  breed¬ 
ing  policy  offered  to  date  is  capable  of 
expansion  in  sufficient  degree  to  im¬ 
prove  appreciably  the  poultry  industry 
of  Canada  in  a  national  way? 


Hawns 


P' 


Ik 


By  Harrison  F.  Lewis. 


AWKS  are  in  general  more  im¬ 
portant  to  farmers  than  to  any 
other  class  in  the  community. 
Some  hawks  are  injurious  in  their  re¬ 
lation  to  agriculture,  some  are  very 
valuable,  some  are  neutral,  some  com¬ 
bine  helpful  and  harmful  traits  in  vari¬ 
ous  proportions.  To  know  which  hawks 
should  be  protected  and  which  ones 
should  be  killed  is  not  very  difficult;  to 
be  governed  in  practice  by  this  knowl¬ 
edge  means  many  dollars  annually  in 
the  farmer’s  pocket. 

The  injurious  hawks  of  eastern  Can¬ 
ada  are  few.  The  only  common  ones 
are  the  Sharp-shinned  and  Cooper’s 
Hawks,  and  the  Goshawk.  They  have 
short  rounded  wings  and  long  tails, 
and  fly  with  several  quick  wing  beats 
and  then  a  short  sail  and  then  wing 
beats  again.  Their  forms  and  habits 
give  them  a  characteristic  appearance 
by  which  they  may  be  identified.  The 
Sharp-shinned  Hawk  is  slightly  larger 
than  a  robin;  the  Goshawk  is  a  large 
hawk,  nearly  two  feet  in  length;  and 
Cooper’s  Hawk  is  intermediate  in  size 
between  the  two  others. 


The  following  data,  obtained  by  the 
United  States  Biological  Survey  through 
examination  of  the  contents  of  hawk’s 
stomachs,  sufficiently  reveal  the  econo¬ 
mic  status  of  these  species. 

Sharp-shinned  Hawk:  107  stomachs 
examined;  6  contained  poultry  or  game 
birds;  99,  other  birds;  6,  mice;  and  5, 
insects.  That  is,  contents  showing 
harm  done  were  found  in  105  stomachs; 
contents  showing  good  done,  in  11. 

Cooper’s  Hawk:  94  stomachs  exam¬ 
ined;  34  contained  poultry  or  game 
birds;  52,  other  birds;  11,  mammals;  1, 
frog;  3,  lizards;  and  2,  insects.  One  of 
the  mammals  was  a  Gray  Squirrel,  a 
useful  animal.  Thus  we  find  that  con¬ 
tents  showing  harm  done  were  found  in 
87  stomachs;  contents  showing  good 
done,  in  12;  and  neutral  contents,  in  4. 

Goshawk:  20  stomachs  examined;  9 
contained  poultry  or  game  birds;  2, 
other  birds;  10,  mammals;  3,  insects; 
and  1,  a  centipede.  Of  the  10  mammals, 
3  were  rabbits  and  1  a  Gray  Squirrel, 
both  of  which  are  usually  useful.  That 
is,  contents  showing  haim  were  found 
in  15  stomachs;  contents  showing  good 
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done,  in  9;  and  neutral  contents,  in  1. 

Most  of  the  damage  done  by  hawks 
in  the  chicken-yard  is  done  by  these 
three  species.  It  is  their  habit  to  ap¬ 
proach  under  cover,  dash  suddenly 
upon  their  prey,  seize  it,  and  be  off  in 
an  instant.  To  them  are  properly  ap¬ 
plied  the  names  Chicken  Hawk  and 


habition,  however,  where  it  is  desirabel 
that  the  primeval  balance  of  nature 
should  be  preserved,  no  “war  of  exter¬ 
mination”  should  be  waged  against 
these  or  any  other  birds.  In  the  agri¬ 
cultural  areas  of  eastern  Canada  the 
Sharp-shinned  and  Cooper’s  Hawks 
are,  for  the  most  part,  summer  birds 


Photo  by  courtesy  of  the  Canadian  Geological  Survey. 

Red  Shouldered  Hawk,  A  Useful  Species. 


Hen  Hawk,  which  have  no  exact  defini¬ 
tion,  but  which  are  all  too  commonly 
applied  erroneously  to  the  beneficial 
soaring  hawks.  In  regions  where  farm¬ 
ing  is  being  carried  on  the  numbers  of 
Sharp-shinned  and  Cooper’s  Hawks 
and  Goshawks  should  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  In  regions  far  from  human 


but  the  Goshawk  is  seen  chiefly  in 
winter. 

Other  hawks  which,  while  injurious, 
are  so  uncommon  in  the  settled  parts 
of  eastern  Canada  as  to  be  of  little 
economic  importance  are  the  Gyrfalcons, 
the  Duck  Hawk,  and  the  Pigeon  Hawk. 
They  may  be  distinguished  by  their 
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pointed,  triangular  wings  and  long 
narrow  tails,  and  by  the  fact  that  their 
flight  is  a  succession  of  rapid  wing  beats, 
with  little  sailing,  so  that  they  develop 
high  speed.  They  are  bold,  dashing, 
fearless  hunters,  and  feed  largely  upon 
useful  birds.  The  Pigeon  Hawk,  which 
bears  a  marked  resemblance  to  a  pigeon 
when  in  flight,  catches  small  wild  birds 
and  some  young  chickens.  The  Duck 
Hawk,  a  foot  and  a  half  in  length,  often 
takes  poultry  and  game  birds.  The 
Gyrfalcons  are  Arctic  birds,  which  are 
rarely  seen  in  agricultural  regions,  but 
which  are  somewhat  larger  than  the 
Duck  Hawk,  and  are  able  to  take  poul¬ 
try  and  game  birds  with  ease. 

Eagles  are  so  universally  hunted  on 
sight  that  they  are  too  rare  in  settled 
eastern  areas  to  be  of  much  economic 
importance.  They  are  our  largest 
birds  of  the  hawk  kind,  with  a  total 
length  of  from  thirty  to  forty  inches. 
The  tales  of  young  children  being  car¬ 
ried  away  by  eagles  have  no  proven 
foundation  in  fact.  They  feed  chiefly 
upon  wild  mammals  and  some  wild 
game  birds  and,  in  the  case  of  the  Bald 
Eagle,  fish  and  carrion.  It  is  regrettable 
that  such  magnificent  and  practically 
harmless  birds  as  these,  whose  living 
presence  is  a  most  attractive  feature  of 
the  landscape,  should  suffer  persecu¬ 
tion  as  senseless  as  that  to  which  they 
are  unrelentingly  subjected. 

The  Osprey,  or  Fish  Hawk,  is  prac¬ 
tically  neutral,  so  far  as  the  economic 
influence  of  its  activities  is  concerned. 
Its  diet  consists  of  fish.  Trout,  salmon, 
bass,  pickerel,  cod,  haddock  and  other 
species  of  economic  importance  do  not 
usually  frequent  situations  where  they 
can  be  captured  by  the  Osprey,  and 
consequently  they  are  very  seldom 
taken  by  it.  The  fish  which  it  destroys 
are  chiefly  sun-fish,  perch,  suckers, 
flounders,  tom  cod,  sculpins,  and  others 
of  little  or  no  economic  value.  As  a 


beautiful  and  interesting  bird,  the 
Osprey  deserves  protection. 

The  Marsh  Hawk,  a  fairly  large  hawk, 
about  twenty  inches  long,  is  quite  com¬ 
mon,  and  is  frequently  seen,  from  April 
to  September,  quartering  low  over  open 
country  with  leisurely,  vacillating  flight. 
Its  outline,  with  pointed  wings  and 
long  tail,  is  not  unlike  that  of  the  Duck 
Hawk,  but  its  manner  of  flight  is  very 
different.  In  some  plumages  it  is  red¬ 
dish-brown,  in  others  pearl  grey,  but  it 
can  be  identified  readily  at  all  times  by 
its  white  rump.  Examination  of  the 
stomach  contents  of  Marsh  Hawks  by 
the  United  States  Biological  Survey 
has  given  the  following  results:  116 
stomachs  examined;  7,  contained  poul¬ 
try  or  game  birds;  34,  other  birds;  57, 
mice;  22,  other  mammals;  7,  reptiles; 
2,  frogs;  14,  insects;  and  1,  indetermin¬ 
ate  matter.  That  is,  contents  showing 
harm  done  were  found  in  41  stomachs; 
contents  showing  good  done,  in  93;  and 
neutral  contents,  in  10.  Contents  of 
more  than  one  kind  were  often  found  in 
one  stomach.  Domestic  fowl  were 
found  in  but  three  stomachs  out  of  the 
total  116.  It  is  evident  that  this  species 
is  chiefly  useful,  although  individuals 
may  at  times  develop  harmful  traits 
and  require  to  be  disposed  of. 

The  Sparrow  Hawk  is  a  falcon,  a 
close  relative  of  the  Duck  Hawk,  and 
the  Pigeon  Hawk,  but  smaller  than  they, 
being  only  slightly  larger  than  a  robin. 
Because  of  its  small  size,  however,  it  is 
able  to  catch  comparatively  few  birds, 
and  so  feeds  chiefly  upon  insects,  and  is 
a  very  useful  species  to  the  farmer. 
The  male  has  a  brick-red  tail  and  back, 
the  latter  barred  with  black;  the 
shoulders  and  crown  are  slate  blue. 
Below  it  is  white,  washed  with  buffy, 
and  spotted  with  black  on  the  belly  and 
sides.  The  face  is  conspicuously  marked 
with  black  and  white.  The  female 
carries  similar,  but  duller,  colors  and 
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markings,  except  that  her  underparts 
are  dull  cream,  heavily  streaked  with 
brown  stripes.  The  report  of  the 
United  States  Biological  Survey  shows 
the  following  results  from  examination 
of  the  contents  of  stomachs  of  this 
species:  291  stomachs  examined;  1 

contained  a  game  bird;  53,  other  birds; 
89,  mice;  13,  other  mammals;  12,  rep¬ 
tiles  or  batrachians;  215,  insects;  and 
29,  spiders.  This  hawk  nests  naturally 
in  deserted  nesting-cavities  of  wood¬ 
peckers,  and  it  may  be  attracted  about 
the  farm  by  suitable  nesting-boxes 
erected  for  it. 

The  other  hawks  ordinarily  to  be 
found  in  eastern  Canada  are  the  true 
Buzzards,  which  may  be  distinguished 
as  the  soaring  hawks.  They  occur  in 
Canada  chiefly  in  summer.  They  often 
sail  high  in  the  air,  with  characteristic 
rounded  wings  and  tail  outspread.  At 
such  times  they  are  very  conspicuous, 
and  often  receive  the  blame  for  harm 
actually  done  by  the  swift,  sly  Sharp- 
shinned  and  Cooper’s  Hawks.  At 
other  times  they  fly  in  a  leisurely  man¬ 
ner  near  the  ground,  somewhat  after 
the  manner  of  the  Marsh  Hawk,  from 
which  their  broad,  rounded  wings  and 
tail  and  lack  of  white  rump  will  always 
distinguish  them.  The  following  notes 
on  the  common  species  of  this  group 
will  aid  in  identifying  them  and  will 
show  the  character  of  their  food. 

Broad-winged  Hawk.  This  is  the 
smallest  of  the  group,  being  about  six¬ 
teen  inches  long.  It  frequently  hunts  in 
the  woods.  The  adults  are  brown 
above,  with  the  underparts  barred  with 
reddish  brown  and  white  in  rather 
coarse  pattern.  The  young  are  brown 
above,  irregularly  marked  with  white; 
below  they  are  white,  with  brown 
stripes  on  the  breast  and  bars  on  flanks 
and  legs.  Of  57  stomachs  examined  by 
the  United  States  Biological  Survey,  2 
contained  small  birds;  15  mice;  13, 


other  mammals;  11,  reptiles;  13,  bat¬ 
rachians;  30,  insects;  2,  earthworms; 
4,  crawfish.  It  is  evident  that  this 
hawk  does  far  more  good  than  harm 
and  is  a  valuable  ally  of  the  farmer. 

Red-shouldered  Hawk.  This  species 
has  a  length  of  eighteen  to  twenty 
inches.  Adults  have  the  underparts 
reddish,  barred  with  white;  in  young 
birds  these  parts  are  white,  streaked  or 
spotted  with  black.  The  common  cry 
of  the  species  is  a  fierce  kee-you ,  kee- 
you.  Of  206  stomachs  examined  by 
the  United  States  Biological  Survey, 
3  contained  poultry;  12,  other  birds; 
102,  mice;  40,  other  mammals;  20,  rep¬ 
tiles;  30,  batrachians;  92,  insects;  16, 
spiders;  7,  crawfish;  1,  earthworm;  2, 
offal ;  and  3,  fish. 

Red-tailed  Hawk.  This  is  our  largest 
common  hawk,  having  a  length  of  from 
twenty  to  twenty-three  inches.  Adults 
may  be  distinguished  readily  by  the 
fact  that  their  tails  are  rich  reddish, 
with  a  narrow  black  band  near  their 
outer  ends.  Young  birds  resemble  Red- 
-shouldered  Hawks,  but,  while  streaked 
on  sides  and  belly,  have  little  or  no 
streaking  on  the  lower  part  of  the  breast. 
Its  usual  cry  is  a  shrill,  long-drawn 
whistle.  Of  473  stomachs  examined  by 
the  United  States  Biological  Survey, 
54  contained  poultry  or  game  birds;  51, 
other  birds;  278,  mice;  131,  other  mam¬ 
mals;  37,  batrachians  or  reptiles;  47,  in¬ 
sects;  8,  crawfish;  1,  centipede;  and  13, 
offal.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Red¬ 
shouldered  and  Red-tailed  Hawks  are 
of  very  great  value  in  the  control  of  the 
rodent  enemies  of  agriculture,  and,  to  a 
less  extent,  in  the  control  of  insects. 
The  damage  done  to  poultry  is  done 
chiefly  by  certain  individuals  which 
seem  to  form  a  poultry  yard  habit.  De¬ 
struction  by  such  individuals  must  be 
stopped,  but  these  species  of  hawks  as  a 
whole  are  most  deserving  of  protection. 
Mistaken  encouragement  of  the  killing 
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of  them  has  resulted  again  and  again  in 
plagues  of  mice  and  related  small 
mammals. 

Rough-legged  Hawk.  This  hawk 
nests  in  the  far  north,  and  occurs  in  the 
farming  regions  of  eastern  Canada  only 
as  a  migrant.  It  is  a  large  Bird,  its 
length  being  about  twenty-two  inches. 
Some  individuals  are  almost  entirely 
black;  others  are  dark  brown  above, 
with  the  basal  half  of  the  tail  white,  and 
with  broad  masses  of  black  below.  The 
feathering  on  the  tarsi  extends  to  the 
toes.  Of  45  stomachs  examined  by 
the  United  States  Biological  Survey,  40 
contained  mice;  5,  other  mammals;  1, 
lizard;  and  1,  insects.  Though  this  is 
our  largest  common  hawk,  it  is  not 
known  to  do  any  harm.  While  passing 
through  agricultural  areas  it  exerts  a 
great  repressive  influence  on  harmful 
rodents  and  insects.  It  has  been  known 


to  do  especially  valuable  work  in  con¬ 
trolling  plagues  of  grasshoppers.  Mr. 
P.  A.  Taverner,  in  1918,  estimated  that 
a  pair  of  Ferruginous  Rough-legged 
Hawks,  a  related -western  species,  rend¬ 
ered  services  worth  at  least  $77.00  a 
year  through  their  destruction  of  go¬ 
phers.  The  Hawks  of  the  Canadian 
Prairie  Provinces  in  their  Relation  to 
Agriculture.  Mus.  Bull.  No.  28,  Geol. 
Survey,  1918.) 

Since  the  majority  of  our  hawks  are 
generally,  from  the  nature  of  their  food, 
of  great  value  to  those  engaged  in  agri¬ 
culture,  much  practical  benefit  would 
result  if  those  concerned  would  learn  to 
recognize  at  least  the  comparatively 
small  number  of  habitually  harmful 
species,  and  shoot  or  injure  no  others 
unless  they  are  individuals  which  are 
known  to  be  given  to  the  destruction  of 
domestic  fowl. 


A  SERIOUS  BEE  DISEASE 


In  connection  with  the  regulation  of 
the  Dominion  Minister  of  Agriculture 
prohibiting  the  importation  of  bees 
from  Europe  for  fear  of  introducing  the 
“Isle  of  Wight”  disease,  it  may  be 
stated  that,  according  to  British  investi¬ 
gations,  this  is  one  of  the  most  serious 
diseases  known  to  bee  culture.  When 
once  firmly  established,  it  quickly  ex¬ 
terminates  a  colony.  For  many  years 
its  cause  was  unknown.  Studies  by 
Doctors  Rennie  and  White  and  Elsie  J. 
Harvey  of  Great  Britain,  discovered  the 
primary  cause  to  be  a  parasite  or  a 
“mite,”  tarsonemus  Woodi.  The  para¬ 
site  is  said  to  attack  the  bees  through 
the  breathing  orifices,  and,  in  well 
established  cases  of  infection,  to  extend 


inward  on  either  side  from  the  thoracic 
spiracle. 

It  appears  that  the  parasite  may  be 
found  in  apparently  normal  or  healthy 
bees.  Bees  carrying  mites  will  go  to 
the  fields  and  function  apparently  as 
well  as  healthy  bees,  but  as  the  para¬ 
site  begins  to  develop,  the  first  symp¬ 
tom  of  their  “host”  or  victim  is  inability 
to  fly,  although  apparently  normal  in 
other  respects.  After  a  time  it  joins 
other  affected  bees  in  front  of  the  en¬ 
trance  to  the  hive,  and  there  dies.  It  is 
confidently  expected  that  the  embargo 
against  the  importation  of  bees  from 
European  countries  into  Canada,  now 
in  effect,  will  prevent  this  serious  malady 
from  reaching  this  country. 
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By  Sir  Clifford  Sifton 
(Concluded  from  Last  Issue) 


respect  to  another  of  our 
\yV y  natural  resources  —  namely 
Fish,  I  have  one  or  two  re¬ 
marks  to  make.  Sufficient  is  not  known 
of  the  works  of  the  Fishery  Department 
in  restocking  certain  waters, — particu¬ 
larly  Lakes  Huron  and  Erie,  and  Geor¬ 
gian  Bay  with  valuable  food  fish.  The 
average  citizen  is  entirely  unacquainted 
with  this  work,  and  during  the  years  I 
sat  in  Parliament  I  never  saw  the  slight¬ 
est  interest  taken  in  it  by  any  member 
of  the  House. 

This  work  is  most  economically  car¬ 
ried  on  and  the  results  are  surprising. 
My  reference  to  the  subject  here  is  in 
the  hope  that  it  may  catch  the  eye  of 
someone  who  will  be  interested  in 
strengthening  the  hands  of  the  men 
who  are  carrying  on  this  work.  Very 
few  people  realize  the  enormous  return 
in  the  way  of  food  value  and  remuner¬ 
ative  employment  which  is  obtained  as 
the  result  of  a  comparatively  small  ex¬ 
penditure. 

The  United  States  have  cultivated 
in  their  artificial  oyster,  a  very  great 
industry.  We  have  the  possibility  of 
such  an  industry  in  Canada  in  our  Mari¬ 
time  Provinces,  but  we  have  the  abso¬ 
lute  certainty  of  a  still  greater  industry 
in  the  proper  use  of  our  inland  waters. 

The  other  phase  of  the  fish  question 
which  is  worthy  of  mention  is  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  conversion  of  the  waste 
parts  of  the  fish  into  useful  products. 
The  waste  of  the  fish  industry  is  very 
great.  It  has  been  estimated  that  in 
Canada  it  would  run  from  one  to  two 
hundred  million  pounds  per  year.  Ex¬ 
periments  have  already  been  under¬ 
taken  which  indicate  that  this  waste 


can  be  largely  converted  into  valuable 
feeding  stuffs  for  cattle. 

When  it  is  considered  that  food  stuffs 
for  cattle  are  increasing  in  demand  and 
appear  to  be  perpetually  rising  in  price, 
the  conclusion  is  evident  that  it  would 
be  well  worth  while  to  follow  up  these 
investigations  and  endeavour  to  make 
economic  use  of  the  great  quantities  of 
material  which  are  at  present  going  to 
waste. 

I  have  lightly  touched  upon  a  few  of 
these  subjects  for  the  purpose  of  direct¬ 
ing  attention  to  the  necessity  for  revi¬ 
sion  of  some  of  our  opinions  and  prac¬ 
tices  before  it  is  too  late. 

It  is  a  fact  beyond  dispute  that  many 
of  the  most  important  of  our  natural  re¬ 
sources  in  Canada  have  been  greatly 
overestimated,  and  some  of  these  re¬ 
ported  as  being  illimitable  in  quantity 
show  signs  of  approaching  exhaustion. 

It  is  also  a  fact  that  the  anthracite 
coal  of  the  United  States,  upon  which 
we  depend,  is  not  by  any  means  an 
inexhaustible  source  of  supply.  It  is 
daily  becoming  more  expensive  and  will 
before  long  undoubtedly  reach  a  stage 
where  it  will  not  be  available  for  our 
use.  These  subjects  require  serious 
attention. 

According  to  my  experience  it  is 
quite  hopeless  to  expect  recognition  of 
these  facts  and  appropriate  action 
thereon  by  any  government  agencies 
unless  they  are  forced  to  give  attention 
by  the  insistent  pressure  of  enlightened 
public  opinion.  Although  there  are 
some  exceptions,  Government  adminis¬ 
trations  generally  are  carried  along  by 
public  opinion  and  reforms  only  become 
practical  when  public  opinion  is  worked 
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up  to  the  point  where  the  administrator 
at  once  perceives  the  necessity  of  doing 
something  and  the  fact  that  he  will  be 
supported  by  public  opinion  if  he  takes 
action. 

Finally,  and  at  the  risk  of  repeating 
myself,  I  wish  to  say  that  the  most  im¬ 
portant  question  of  all  is  that  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  and  this  is  the  department  of  the 
national  work  that  needs  the  most  at¬ 
tention.  It  is  not  for  nothing  that  the 
farmer  has  gone  into  politics.  The 
basic  industry  of  this  country  is  crying 
out  for  help  and  the  help  that  is  re¬ 
quired  is  not  subsidies,  and  not  spoon¬ 
feeding,  but  action  which  will  place  the 
work  of  the  farm  upon  a  better  and  more 
comfortable  and  more  remunerative 
basis.  The  successful  carrying  on  the 
farms  of  Canada  depends  on  the  do¬ 
mestic  work  in  the  farmer’s  kitchen  and 
barnyard. 

We  are  having  strikes  in  the  City  of 
Toronto  and  elsewhere  by  able-bodied 
men  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  their 
working  hours  from  forty-eight  hours 
a  week  to  forty-four  hours,  and  we  are 
treated  to  pathetic  appeals  to  assist 
these  down-trodden  individuals,  but 
the  wife  of  the  farmer  who  furnishes  the 
economic  foundation  of  the  business  of 
the  country,  is  working  fourteen  or  six¬ 
teen  hours  a  day  and  no  one  heeds  be¬ 
cause  she  is  not  vocal  and  has  no  trade 
union.  The  complaint  that  government 
money  is  spent  for  everything  else  rather 
than  for  the  improvement  of  agriculture 
is  perfectly  well  founded.  The  work  of 
the  departments  of  agriculture  should 
receive  very  much  greater  attention 
and  support.  Speaking  generally,  this 
work  is  carried  on  by  highly  competent 
scientifically  trained  men  of  which  there 
are  not  enough  in  Canada  because  we 
permit  the  trained  agriculturists,  pro¬ 
ducts  of  our  own  schools,  to  go  abroad 


to  other  countries  on  account  of  lack 
of  attractive  employment  at  home.  We 
have  too  large  an  export  of  brains. 

It  is  time  for  a  change. 

Instead  of  directing  our  efforts  pro¬ 
perly  as  we  should,  the  whole  tendency 
is  to  make  city  life  more  expensive  and 
more  luxurious. 

I  do  not  profess  any  thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  of  any  department  of  science,  but 
I  know  something  of  the  economic  laws 
that  govern  the  business  of  the  modern 
community,  and  I  say  to  you  that  every 
expensive  luxury  that  you  add  to  city 
life,  every  expensive  appliance  that  you 
put  into  operation,  every  unnecessary 
extravagance  that  is  utilized,  every  hour 
that  you  take  off  the  legitimate  day’s 
labor,  is  paid  for  in  the  long  run  by  the 
farmers,  mine  owners,  lumber  men  and 
fishermen  of  Canada. 

It  looks  as  though  we  have  about 
reached  the  limit  and  some  effective 
way  of  dealing  with  the  question  will 
have  to  be  discovered. 

The  world  has  suffered  frightful 
economic  losses  in  the  late  war.  The 
losses  are  not  confined  to  capital,  build¬ 
ings,  plant,  agricultural  fertility,  or 
even  the  power  of  labor.  There  has 
been  an  enormous  loss  in  the  actual 
death  of  the  most  promising  men  of 
science. 

Furthermore  the  diversion  and  con¬ 
centration  of  scientific  thought  and  in¬ 
genuity  to  the  work  of  destruction  for 
several  years  means  a  vast  loss  to  the 
economic  life  of  the  world.  Every 
problem  that  I  have  alluded  to  could 
be  triumphantly  solved  with  a  fraction 
of  the  scientific  effort  that  was  put  forth 
in  the  cause  of  destruction.  The  past, 
however,  cannot  be  recalled,  and  the 
need  now  is  for  judicious  direction  of 
scientific  and  economic  investigation  to 
the  real  basis  of  national  well-being. 
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By  F.  L.  Wood,  B.S.A. 


A  THOROUGH  understanding  of 
the  relation  of  soil  temperature 
to  the  germination  of  seeds,  and 
subsequently  to  the  growth  of  the  plants 
is  necessary  to  the  farmer  if  he  is  to  be 
successful.  All  farmers  know  something 
of  this  relation  in  a  practical  way,  as 
shown  by  the  fact  that  they  always  sow 
their  cereal  grains  earlier  in  the 
spring  than  their  corn,  and  yet  a  more 
thorough  knowledge  of  it  would  lead  to 
correspondingly  better  results. 

A  rapid  germination  of  seeds  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  best  results.  Slow  germination 
due  to  a  cold  soil  makes  conditions  fav¬ 
ourable  for  the  action  of  destructive 
bacteria  and  fungi,  and  often  results 
in  a  poor  stand  of  crop.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  corn,  beans,  and  the 
cucurbits  are  very  susceptible  to  injury 
of  this  kind,  while  peas,  turnips,  and 
cereals  would  thrive  at  an  equal  temp¬ 
erature.  This  leads  to  the  assumption 
that  there  must  be  a  range  of  tempera¬ 
tures  in  which  the  seeds  of  any  plant 
will  germinate  and  grow,  and  that  with¬ 
in  this  range  there  must  be  a  tempera- 
.  ture  at  which  the  plant  will  grow  better 
than  at  any  other  temperature.  Many 
men  by  means  of  experiments  have 
proved  this  to  be  a  fact,  and  have  de¬ 
termined  the  optimum  temperature  for 
different  plants.  The  following  table 
gives  the  results  of  some  experiments  in 
this  work  with  several  crops  which  vary 
considerably  in  temperature  require¬ 
ments  for  germination : 


Wheat 

Barley 


Mini¬ 

mum. 

41°F 

41 


Opti¬ 

mum. 

84°F 

84 


Maxi 

mum. 

108°F 

99 


Oats . 

41 

84 

100 

Turnips... 

41 

84 

100 

Corn . 

49 

93 

115 

Pumpkin. 

52 

93 

115 

The  above  table  illustrates  that  the 
cereal  grains  and  turnips  do  not  require 
as  warm  a  soil  in  which  to  germinate 
well  as  does  corn,  while  in  turn  corn 
does  not  require  as  high  a  soil  tempera¬ 
ture  as  pumpkins.  The  temperature  at 
which  wheat  and  other  grains  will 
germinate  best  is  nine  degrees  lower 
than  the  optimum  temperature  for 
corn  and  pumpkins. 

Further  experiments  show  that  for 
every  degree  rise  in  temperature  above 
the  minimum  there  is  a  decrease  in 
length  of  time  required  for  the  seed  to 
germinate.  Thus  in  a  germination 
test  with  turnips  where  the  tempera¬ 
ture  was  held  at  40  F.  the  time  required 
for  the  appearance  of  the  radicle  of  the 
seed  was  eight  days.  When  the  tem¬ 
perature  was  raised  to  50  F.  two  days 
were  required,  and  when  the  tempera¬ 
ture  was  60  F.  only  one  day.  All  other 
crops  showed  a  similar  rate  of  decrease 
in  time  required  for  germination  with 
an  increase  of  temperature,  until  the 
optimum  temperature  was  reached. 
This  indicates  how  largely  germination 
is  controlled  by  temperature.  The 
practical  application  of  what  has  been 
stated  is  the  importance  of  not  seeding 
until  the  ground  is  thoroughly  warmed 
up,  keeping  in  mind  that  the  longer  the 
period  needed  for  germination  the 
greater  will  be  the  chance  for  injury  by 
bacteria  and  fungous  diseases. 

The  temperatures  for  growth  after 
germination  very  closely  approximate 
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those  required  for  germination  as  shown 
by  the  following  table  which  requires  no 
explanation. 


Mini- 

Opti- 

Maxi- 

mum. 

mum. 

mum. 

Wheat . 

41°F 

83.6°F. 

99.8°F. 

Barley . 

41 

83.6 

99.8 

Corn . 

49 

93.6 

115. 

Pumpkin. 

65 

91.4 

111. 

The  importance  of  proper  tempera¬ 
ture  for  germination  of  seeds  and  growth 
of  crops  is  by  no  means  confined  to  field 
crops.  It  is  important  to  market  gard¬ 
eners  as  well.  Tomatoes  require  a  high 
temperature  to  develop  properly,  and 
are  very  sensitive  to  cold,  while  other 
garden  crops  as  lettuce  and  radish  thrive 


best  with  a  much  lower  temperature. 
This  is  important  not  only  in  outdoor 
culture  but  when  these  crops  are  grown 
under  glass  as  well.  Inexperienced  peo¬ 
ple  often  make  the  mistake  of  trying  to 
grow  tomatoes  with  cool  season  crops, 
as  lettuce,  in  one  greenhouse  where  the 
temperature  is  uniform.  Results  under 
such  conditions  can  never  be  wholly 
satisfactory  for  there  is  a  considerable 
range  between  the  optimum  tempera¬ 
ture  for  these  two  vegetables.  If  the 
temperature  suits  the  tomatoes  it  will 
be  too  warm  for  lettuce  to  develop  pro¬ 
perly,  and  vice  versa. 

To  briefly  sum  up  what  has  been  said, 
there  is  a  great  variation  in  the  tem¬ 
perature  required  for  the  best  germina¬ 
tion  of  seeds  of  different  plants,  and  for 
their  subsequent  growth. 


By  Nina  Moore  Jamieson 


T7T  used  to  be  counted  something  of  a 
1 1  disgrace  if  a  neighbour  dropped  in  and 

caught  us  reading  a  book.  We  felt  the 
silent  rebuke,  and  knew  that  we  should 
have  been  at  our  “work.”  Reading  a 
book — more  particularly  a  novel — was 
little  short  of  a  crime.  Bunch  of  lies! 
Trash!  Ruinous  to  the  eyesight!  Dear, 
oh  dear — it  couldn’t  have  been  much 
worse! 

Now  in  the  average  home  you  will 
find  a  fair-sized  bookcase,  and  half  a 
dozen  publications  on  the  living-room 
table.  The  man  who  confines  himself 
to  one  paper  apologizes  for  the  fact,  as 
he  would  if  he  had  only  one  pair  of 
socks,  or  a  shortage  of  clean  handker¬ 
chiefs. 

Reading  matter  is  no  longer  a  luxury 
for  the  idle  rich.  It  is  an  every-day 
affair,  like  cream  in  our  tea,  and  cur¬ 
tains  at  our  windows.  The  names  of 
t 


Canadian  authors  are  known  and  their 
work  is  discussed  in  many  farm  homes 
that  do  not  in  any  way  pretend  to  be  in 
the  income  tax  class. 

How  do  we  farm  folks  value  our  Can¬ 
adian  literature?  Not  simply  because 
it  is  Canadian,  though  that  has  its  ap¬ 
peal,  too.  But  we  are  not  going  to 
swallow  second-rate  goods  simply  be¬ 
cause  it  is  made  in  our  own  country,  any 
more  than  we  would  accept  furniture  or 
clothing  of  inferior  grade  for  the  same 
reason. 

Fortunately  there  is  a  good  showing 
of  the  wholesome  kind.  Our  literature 
is  of  a  homely  brand  that  does  not  run 
too  much  to  high  color  and  the  smell  of 
blood.  It  may  be  crude — oh  yes!  But 
there  are  worse  faults  than  crudity! 
meanwhile,  as  the  habit  of  reading 
spreads,  our  critical  and  appreciative 
faculties  will  develop,  until  we  can  dis- 
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tinguish  the  best,  and  tolerate  no  other. 

There  is  another  side  to  the  consider¬ 
ation  of  the  farm  and  Canadian  litera¬ 
ture.  Did  you  ever  realize  the  very 
small  space  that  genuine  farm  stories 
occupy  in  our  list  of  Canadian  books? 
Have  we  a  hero  who  actually  cleans 
pig-pens  and  tops  turnips?  Is  there 
a  heroine  who  washes  the  hired  man’s 
overalls,  and  beyond  a  doubt  winds  up 
her  Saturday’s  work  by  scrubbing  the 
outside  kitchen?  I  know  these  are  un¬ 
attractive  items,  but  then  consider  how 
interested  we  used  to  get  over  the  grue¬ 
some  details  of  Sherlock  Holmes’  in¬ 
vestigations!  If  crime  can  be  made 
readable  and  entertaining,  why  should 
not  the  simple,  beautiful  and  permanent 
facts  of  rural  life  be  every  bit  as  attrac¬ 
tive? 

There  are  matters,  such  as,  lets  say, 
the  Irish  question,  or  the  cattle  embar¬ 
go,  or  church  union,  which  are  local  and 
transient  in  their  appeal.  In  a  decade 
they  will  be  forgotten.  But  the  indus¬ 
try  of  farming  is  one  that  should  engage 
the  thoughtful  consideration  of  all 
classes  at  any  time.  It  endures. 

There  are  young  people  with  literary 
aspirations  who  chafe  because  circum¬ 
stances  have  placed  them  in  a  position 
of  responsibility  in  farm  homes.  If 
only  they  could  get  to  the  city — if  only 
they  could  drop  this  burden  of  mechan¬ 
ical  work  and  write,  write,  write!  They 
seethe  with  discontent. 

I  wish  I  could  say  to  them,  be 
thankful  for  work  that  is  mechanical, 
that  exercises  your  body,  yet  leaves 
yours  mind  free  to  its  own  enjoyments. 
Be  thankful  for  your  home  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  where  if  you  are  inclined  to  write, 
you  can  do  so,  quite  as  well  as  if  you 
were  somewhere  else.  Be  thankful  that 
you  have  in  your  home  and  its  surround¬ 
ings,  a  field  for  literary  effort,  that  is 
wholesome,  and  substantial,  and  as  yet, 


almost  entirely  unexploited.  You  have 
the  best  chance  in  the  world! 

Having  considered  the  farm,  and  its 
attitude  towards  Canadian  literature, 
and  its  place  in  the  same,  then  consider 
just  for  a  moment,  the  rural  writer,  the 
man  or  woman  on  the  farm  who  has 
ambitions  towards  journalism,  or  the 
step  ladder  of  “pure”  literary  achieve¬ 
ment.  I  cannot  think  of  any  line  of 
work  that  tends  more  to  illuminate  the 
whole  existence. 

The  fact  that  you  intend  to  write 
about  a  place  or  an  event,  makes  you 
keen  to  observe  the  interesting  points. 
It  trains  you  to  look  for  the  other  fel¬ 
low’s  pomt  of  view — it  actually  helps 
you  to  enjoy  it!  If  ever  you  undertake 
to  write  about  your  farm  home  with  the 
idea  of  engaging  the  attention  of  the 
reading  public  upon  its  attractions, 
you  will  find  yourself  far  more  in  love 
with  it,  in  consequence!  Therefore  I 
believe  that  young  folks  should  try 
themselves  out,  starting  in  the  very 
mildest  way,  writing  the  local  news 
perhaps  for  the  weekly  newspaper. 
Why  not? 

The  ability  to  write  is  not  rare,  but 
the  application  that  is  necessary  for  any 
measure  of  success  is  most  elusive.  The 
world  is  full  of  interesting  events  and 
situations;  it  is  also  full  of  people  who 
long  for  something  to  amuse  them,  oc¬ 
cupy  their  minds,  take  them  away 
from  their  ennui.  So  there  you  are. 
There’s  the  bottle  and  there’s  the  cork. 

If  you  have  an  inclination  to  write, 
do  not  hold  back  because  your  sur¬ 
roundings  are  dull.  Any  place  is  dull, 
any  place  is  interesting,  just  as  you 
make  it  so.  And  if  you  want  to  write 
don’t  hold  back  for  fear  that  people  will 
make  fun  of  you — be  glad  if  they  do! 
It  is  the  best  advertising  you  could  pos¬ 
sibly  have.  Even  if  it  never  takes  you 
very  far,  it  will  bring  you  into  the  com¬ 
pany  of  mental  aristocrats. 
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EDITORIAL 


SOME  weeks  ago  The  Globe  under¬ 
took  to  comment  editorially  upon 
the  replies  to  Prof.  Le  Drew’s  ques¬ 
tionnaire,  which  revealed  the  fact  that 
only  twenty-one  per  cent,  of  this  year’s 
graduates  were  expecting  to  farm.  The 
criticism  which  represents  the  view¬ 
point  of  those  who  see  only  one  side  of 
the  situation,  is  given  in  part,  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

“No  more  significant  sign  of  the  times 
has  emerged  of  late  t„han  the  recent 
statement  as  to  the  outlook  and  plans 
of  the  graduating  class  at  the  Ontario 
Agricultural  College.  The  college  was 
founded,  and  has  been  maintained  at 
very  considerable  expense  by  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Ontario,  to  provide  scientific  edu¬ 
cation  for  agriculturists  and  for  persons 
looking  forward  to  the  teaching  of  im¬ 
proved  methods  of  agriculture  and  hor- 


wry  Qws&n 

ticulture.  There  has  been  complaint 
for  some  time  that  the  longer  courses  of 
study,  ending  in  graduation  with  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  the  Science  of 
Agriculture,  wean  students  away  from 
the  land  instead  of  providing  Ontario 
with  farmers  scientifically  trained,  whose 
methods  could  be  copied  by  their  neigh¬ 
bors,  thus  raising  the  general  standard 
of  productivity.  *  *  *  * 

“One  wonders  how  the  graduates  who 
hold  these  views  as  to  what  farm  life  in¬ 
volves  can  hope  to  become  successful 
teachers  of  agriculture  and  instil  in 
others  the  desire  to  follow  an  occupa¬ 
tion  from  which  they  themselves  turn 
away. 

“The  inquiry  indicates  that  in  an  even 
greater  measure  than  at  present  the 
“short  courses”  at  Guelph  should  be  en¬ 
couraged  rather  than  the  graduate 
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course.  A  medical  college  that  devoted 
the  time  of  its  staff  to  training  men  two- 
thirds  of  whom  had  no  intention  of  be¬ 
coming  doctors  would  not  be  regarded  as 
a  very  good  investment  for  a  community 
needing  doctors,  no  matter  how  satisfac¬ 
tory  it  might  be  to  the  individual  stu¬ 
dent.  Ontario  needs  farmers  with  scien¬ 
tific  training  and  would  rather  have  two 
or  three  hundred  short-course  men 
yearly  coming  from  and  going  back  to 
the  farm  than  seventy  Bachelors  of 
Science  most  of  whom  will  never  take 
part  in  the  workaday  life  of  the  farms 
of  the  Province/1 

Let  us  consider  some  of  these  argu¬ 
ments.  The  complaint  that  the  O.  A. 
C.  tends  to  “wean  students  from  the 
land,”  is  an  old  one.  But  why  pick  on 
the  O.  A.  C.  where  the  graduates, 
though  they  may  not  all  be  farmers,  are 
at  least  connected  in  some  way  with 
agriculture?  Why  not  shoot  a  similar 
arrow  at  the  faculties  of  Arts,  Medicine, 
Science,  etc.,  within  whose  halls  there 
are  many  more  farmers’  sons  than  there 
are  at  the  O.  A.  C.,  and  whose  gradu¬ 
ates,  though  they  may  be  doing  excel¬ 
lent  work  in  their  own  lines,  are  forever 
“weaned  from  the  land,’’  and  from  all 
things  agricultural?  Over  ninety  per 
cent,  of  our  graduates  are  engaged  in 
agricultural  work — farming,  research 
work,  lecturing,  organizing,  supervising, 
etc.  Many  of  these  men  have  spent  a 
few  years  after  leaving  college  in  pro¬ 
fessional  agriculture  and  then,  equipped 
with  a  wider  experience  and,  perchance, 
a  little  capital,  have  eventually  gone 
back  to  the  farm.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
a  survey  of  the  present  graduating  class 
taken  twenty  years  from  now  would 
show  many  more  than  twenty  per  cent, 
to  be  farmers. 

Again,  there  is  no  doubt  that  good 
farms  well-managed  by  O.  A.  C.  gradu¬ 
ates,  whose  methods  could  be  copied  by 
their  neighbours,  would  exert  a  very 


beneficial  influence  in  any  agricultural 
community.  However,  in  order  to 
do  good  farming  and  set  a  good 
example  it  is  necessary  to  have  a 
certain  amount  of  capital  and  not 
one  student  in  a  hundred  graduates 
from  this  institution  with  enough  money 
to  make  a  first  cash  payment  on  a  farm 
to  say  nothing  of  stock,  equipment  and 
operating  expenses.  Many  are  obliged 
to  borrow  money  to  complete  their 
courses.  We  can  readily  appreciate 
the  view-point  of  the  man  who  hesi¬ 
tates  to  saddle  himself  with  still  further 
obligations  in  order  to  secure  capital 
enough  to  farm  with  any  degree  of  suc¬ 
cess.  The  rural  credits  scheme  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction,  but  even  with 
its  aid  the  impecunious  graduate  might 
well  wish  to  get  a  little  capital  of  his 
own  before  he*  undertakes  to  borrow 
money  under  any  conditions. 

The  writer  of  the  editorial  wonders 
how  the  graduates  who  see  the  draw¬ 
backs  to  farm  life  “can  hope  to  become 
successful  teachers  of  agriculture  and 
instill  in  others  the  desire  to  follow  an 
occupation  from  which  they  themselves 
turn  away.”  He  will,  no  doubt,  grant 
that  there  are  drawbacks  and  objec¬ 
tionable  features  to  farm  life  and  that 
these  features  are  in  a  large  measure  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  movement  from  the 
farms  to  the  cities.  Is  it  not  conceivable 
that  these  graduates,  who  fully  realize 
the  conditions  which  make  many  peo¬ 
ple  dissatisfied  with  farm  life,  may,  with 
the  help  of  their  college-training,  work 
for  the  solution  of  the  problem  and  for 
the  removal  of  the  drawbacks?  Ad¬ 
mittedly  there  is  ample  scope  for  the 
rural  socialogist  and  the  agricultural 
economist.  Who  is  better  qualified  for 
the  work  than  the  graduate  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural  college? 

The  Globe  very  properly  commends 
the  short  courses.  They  are  of  great 
value  to  the  farmer  or  his  son  who  can- 
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not  take  a  longer  course  and  this  value 
has  been  recognized  to  such  an  extent 
that  in  the  majority  of  the  counties  of 
the  province  short  courses  were  held  last 
winter  under  the  direction  of  the  local 
district  representative.  But  at  all  these 
short  courses  the  majority  of  the  lectur¬ 
ers  were  B.  S.  A.  men  who  had  taken  the 
four-year  course  and  were  qualified  to 


teach  others.  This  is  only  one  example 
of  the  excellent  work  that  may  be  done 
by  the  long  course  graduate.  The  plant 
breeders,  the  agricultural  chemist,  the 
entomologist,  the  farm  economist,  and 
all  those  engaged  in  the  various  rami¬ 
fications  of  professional  agriculture  are 
doing  equal  good  work  in  their  respec¬ 
tive  lines. 


MisfoirtMiffids  ©IF 


The  Review  is  rather  piqued  to  see 
that  the  oft-quoted  “power  of  the  press” 
is  evidently  not  so  great  on  College 
Heights  as  it  is  said  to  be  in  other  parts 
of  the  world.  Just  a  year  ago  Mr.  H.  C. 
Mason,  then  editor  of  The  Review,  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  one  lone  trench  mortar 
which  fell  to  the  O.  A.  C.  as  our  share 
in  the  trophies  of  the  war  would  look 
much  better  and  certainly  much  more 
natural  if  it  were  placed,  half-concealed, 
in  a  clump  of  shrubbery.  The  sugges¬ 
tion  was  a  good  one,  but  unfortunately 
no  action  was  taken.  All  last  winter 
that  poor  little  minnewerfer  squatted 
out  there  in  front  of  the  residence  with 
its  nose  sticking  in  the  snow  and  mud, 
one  wheel  sunken  in  several  inches,  and 
a  generous  coat  of  rust  covering  the  en¬ 
tire  gun.  Early  in  April,  life  brightened 
up  somewhat  for  the  dejected  little 
exiled  Hun  when  some  kind-hearted 
individual  lifted  its  nose  out  of  the  mud 


and  tilted  it  sky-ward  at  a  more  natural 
angle.  But  the  rust  is  still  there,  and 
the  little  gun  may  well  envy  the  big 
veteran  of  Sebastopol  beside  it,  which 
still  carries  the  coat  of  camouflage  it 
received  at  the  hands  of  an  ambitious 
ex-gunner,  on  a  dark  Hallowe’en  night, 
three  years  ago. 

Surely  the  trench  mortar  is  out  of 
place,  standing  out  there  in  the  open. 
The  big  Russian  cannon  can  stand  on 
its  dignity  as  it  overlooks  the  campus, 
and  can  “get  away  with  it.”  But  the 
little  minnewerfer  merely  looks  ridicu¬ 
lous.  Could  it  not  be  placed  in  a  little 
grass  plot,  surrounded  by  shrubbery? 
There,  it  would  at  least  look  realistic. 
And  two  or  three  good  coats  of  paint 
would  undoubtedly  prolong  its  life,  and 
improve  its  appearance.  The  O.  A.  C. 
has  certainly  not  received  its  fair  share 
of  war  trophies,  but  let  us  make  the 
best  of  what  we  have. 
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T  was  quite  appropriate  that  the 
concluding  exam,  should  be  on 
"Feeds  and  Feeding."  Everyone 
was  "fed  up."  The  two  weeks  of  fever¬ 
ish  plugging  and  last  minute  cramming 
had  been  enough  to  shatter  the  most 
rugged  constitution.  Every  time  I  met 
anyone  unexpectedly  when  rounding  a 
corner  in  the  residence  I  started  invol¬ 
untarily  and  blushed  rosily  on  finding 
that  it  was  only  a  maid  or  down-cast 
looking  plugger. 

However,  it  was  all  over.  The  train 
roared  along,  eating  up  the  miles  which 
separated  me  from  a  summer’s  work  on 
the  farm.  I  would  be  my  own  boss  and 
have  no  more  stringent  examinations  to 
pass  than  the  casual  glances  of  the 
neighbours  over  my  farming  operations. 
The  clickety-clackety  of  the  car  wheels 
whizzing  over  the  rails  beat  in  my  ears 
with  a  peaceful  rhythm.  I  fell  asleep 
with  my  chin  on  my  collar,  to  dream  of 
the  days  when  "Agrostemma  githago" 
and  "acyl-o-alkyl"  would  no  longer  be 
the  worry  of  my  life. 

"Home-town’s  ya  nex’  sta-tun." 

At  last  the  trainman’s  monotonous 
call  was  interesting  to  me.  Good  old 
Home-town!  In  two  minutes  I  was 
lugging  my  battered  suit-case,  contain¬ 
ing  enough  washing  for  a  family  of  ten, 


off  the  train.  The  young  man  who  had 
"taken  holt"  after  my  departure  in  the 
fall  met  me. 

"So  you’re  wearing  a  fedora  now," 
was  his  welcoming  remark  as  he  re¬ 
lieved  me  of  my  suit-case.  Mid-night 
was  not  far  away  and  Home-town  slept 
peacefully  beneath  the  bright  moon,  as 
undisturbed  by  my  arrival  as  if  nothing 
out  of  the  ordinary  had  occurred. 

The  driver  looked  around  at  me  de¬ 
jectedly  as  I  gave  her  a  friendly  slap  on 
the  back.  Evidently  she  remembered 
the  Christmas  holidays.  An  hour’s  drive 
through  the  clear  fresh  air  fanned  to 
life  again  an  appetite  which  had  all  but 
given  up  the  ghost.  Five  months  and 
home  cooking  three  times  a  day!  Here 
was  something  to  look  forward  to. 

That  night  sleep  came  very  reluct¬ 
antly.  From  the  open  window  I  could 
see  the  fields.  Even  now  they  were 
becoming  darkened  with  early  growths 
of  weeds  and  grasses.  It  was  my  work 
to  direct  Nature’s  energies  that  food 
might  be  produced  for  man  and  beast. 
The  thought  was  singularly  refreshing. 
After  a  winter’s  head-work  I  could  look 
forward  thankfully  to  a  real  muscle- 
tiring  job. 


PLOW  BOY. 
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“For  it’s  always  good  weather, 

When  good  fellows  get  together.” 

Nothing  but  the  greatest  good-fellow¬ 
ship  prevailed  when,  on  Wednesday, 
May  3rd,  the  Fourth  Year  were  the 
guests  of  the  members  of  the  faculty 
and  their  wives  in  Macdonald  Insti¬ 
tute.  Doubtless  with  some  Seniors  it 
was  a  case  of  “eat,  drink  and  be  merry, 
for  to-morrow  you  die.”  But  there  is 
also  the  possibility  that  more  than  one 
member  of  ’22,  hoped  against  hope,  that 

Prof. - would,  in  the  excitement  of 

a  card  game,  drop  a  few  hints  about  the 
coming  exam,  in - . 

At  any  rate,  what  ever  feeling  prompt¬ 
ed  the  seniors  to  attend,  all  agreed  that 

m 

they  had  spent  a  very  pleasant  evening, 
and  only  regretted  that  once:  ‘out  in  the 
wide,  wide  world,”  they  would  have  no 
similar  entertainments. 

The  guests  were  received  by  Mrs. 
Reynolds,  Mrs.  LeDrew,  Airs.  Reed, 
and  Mrs.  W.  R.  Graham. 

Immediately  they  were  made  to  feel 
at  home  and  no  time  was  lost  in  start¬ 
ing  the  entertainment.  Bridge  was 
played  downstairs,  and  euchre  upstairs 
in  the  large  room.  When  the  games 
were  over  and  the  smoke  had  cleared, 
it  was  found  that  the  victor’s  spoils 
went  to  “Jazz”  Whitelock,  whose  smil¬ 
ing  countenance  was  soon  filled  with 
the  first  prize — a  pie.  Frank  Greany 
and  Doug.  Hart  were  tied  for  second 
prize — a  cake.  Luckily  this  problem 
was  amicably  solved — each  took  one- 
half  of  the  booty. 

The  sight  of  the  prize-winners  munch¬ 
ing,  with  great  gusto,  at  their  prizes 
proved  too  much  for  the  spectators,  and 
after  a  sing-song  of  College  and  Year 
’22  songs,  which  were  led  by  Doc.  Ed¬ 
wards  and  accompanied  by  Renwick— 
a  rush  was  made  for  the  main  floor. 


Here  the  delicious  and  tantalizing 
aroma  of  steaming  coffee  proclaimed 
more  eloquently  than  words  that  “lun¬ 
cheon  is  served.”  The  ladies  of  the 
faculty  had  upheld  the  usual  high  stand¬ 
ard  of  their  cooking,  and  everyone  en¬ 
joyed  the  refreshing  repast  of  sand¬ 
wiches,  cake  and  coffee. 

Then  came  the  speeches.  The  first 
was  a  speech  from  President  Charlie 
Meek  of  the  Fourth  Year.  He  regretted 
the  fact  that  the  seniors  were  leaving 
the  College,  where  they  had  found  so 
many  true  friends.  He  also  emphasized 
the  appreciation  of  the  seniors  for  the 
kindnesses  shown  them  by  the  Faculty 
and  their  wives. 

In  a  very  fitting  reply,  Dr.  Reed,  the 
Honorary  President  of  the  Year,  caused 
some  merriment  when  he  mentioned  the 
incident  of  Miss  Frank  Heming’s  green 
cap  on  St.  Patrick’s  Day.  He  was 
proud  of  having  been  Honorary  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Year  for  four  years.  He  ad¬ 
mitted  that  in  that  time  there  had  been 
“differences”  and  “scraps”  between  the 
Year  and  himself.  But  these  differ¬ 
ences  are  now  forgotten  and  forgiven, 
and  the  Honorary  President  parts  with 
his  Year  on  the  best  of  terms. 

There  followed  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  ladies.  “The  way  to  a  man’s  heart 
is  through  his  stomach.”  There  was 
not  a  man  present  that  night  whose 
heart  was  not  won  by  the  good  things 
the  ladies  had  provided. 

But  all  things  must  come  to  an  end. 
The  minutes  had  sped  by  on  winged 
feet,  and  before  anyone  realized  the  fact, 
it  was  time  to  close. 

Prof.  Blackwood  led  in  the  singing 
of  “Should  Auld  Acquaintance  Be  For¬ 
got,”  and  “God  Save  the  King,”  thus 
bringing  to  a  fitting  termination  the 
second  annual  Fourth  Year  Entertain- 

O.  E.  C.,  ’24. 


ment. 
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nmumFs  Visit  ft®  ftk@  G-  A»  C< 


Extremely  unpleasant  weather  condi¬ 
tions  prevailed  for  the  visit  to  the  O.  A. 
C.  of  His  Excellency  Lord  Byng  of 
Vi  my,  and  Lady  Byng. 

The  reception  took  place  in  the  Col¬ 
lege  Gymnasium,  where  the  Fourth 
Year,  the  Macdonald  Hall  girls,  and  the 
members  of  the  Faculty  were  gathered. 

Lord  Byng  immediately  inspected  the 
veterans  and  had  a  kindly  word  for  each 
man. 

Miss  Lewis,  from  Mac.  Hall,  then  pre¬ 
sented  Lady  Byng  with  a  beautiful  bou¬ 
quet  of  roses. 

The  President  publicly  introduced 
the  members  of  the  Faculty  and  Stu¬ 
dents  of  both  institutions  and  on  their 
behalf  gave  their  Excellencies  a  warm 
welcome  to  the  O.  A.  C. 

“I  believe,  Your  Excellency,”  said  he, 
"that  during  your  whole  tour  of  Cana¬ 


da  you  will  find  no  better  type  of  Cana¬ 
dian  manhood  and  womanhood  than 
you  will  see  at  the  O.  A.  C.  and  Mac¬ 
donald  Hall.” 

In  a  short,  but  impressive  speech  His 
Excellency  stated  that  he  was  extremely 
pleased  to  meet  so  many  pleasant  faces. 
He  said  that  he  was  there  in  a  dual  ca¬ 
pacity,  as  Governor-General  and  repre¬ 
sentative  of  His  Majesty,  who  is  a  great 
patron  of  agriculture  and  one  of  the 
foremost  agriculturists  of  the  Old 
Country,  on  whose  behalf  it  was  his 
duty  and  pleasure  to  advance  to  the 
utmost  agriculture  in  Canada.  He 
was  extremely  pleased  to  see  the  O.  A. 
C.  in  such  a  flourishing  condition. 

The  reception  finished  in  round  after 
round  of  cheering,  and  the  old  gymna¬ 
sium  literally  rocked  to  the  thunder  of 
the  College  yell.  R.  O.  B.,  ’24. 


Back  ft®  fth®  Fair  mm 


No,  Genevieve,  the  youth  in  the 
picture  is  not  Rudolph  Valentino  regis¬ 
tering  bushels  of  country  atmosphere 
for  one  of  those  love-in-a-cottage  six- 
reel  features.  Neither  is  it  Edsel  Ford 
whiling  away  his  leisure  hours  at  his 
country  home.  No,  my  dear.  This  is 
the  real,  genuine  article.  The  debonair 
young  gentleman  in  the  U.  F.  O.  re¬ 
galia  is  none  other  than  little  Hector, 
the  undergraduate  from  the  O.  A.  C. 
I  know  you’re  surprised  to  see  him  here. 
So  am  I.  We  both  thought  he  had  a 
“situation”  for  the  summer — agricul¬ 
tural  advisor  to  Premier  Drury,  or  in¬ 
spector  of  all  other  inspectors,  or  some¬ 
thing  of  that  sort.  But  Burns  was  right 
about  mice  and  men,  and  finally  Hector 


has  accepted  a  responsible  position  as 
assistant  manager  of  his  father’s  estate. 
I  know  he  looks  a  little  different  to  what 
he  did  the  last  time  you  saw  him  at  the 
Wyndham  Inn,  but  clothes,  you  know, 
do  not  make  the  man.  Neither,  in 
Hector’s  case  will  they  break  him. 
Look  him  over. 

No  home-coming  student  was  ever 
received  into  his  family’s  arms  with 
greater  rejoicing  than  this  youth  from 
the  O.  A.  C.  His  mother  was  glad  to 
have  him  back;  she  had  made  a  couple  of 
cream  pies  and  a  batch  of  doughnuts  in 
honor  of  the  occasion.  His  little  sister 
was  glad  to  have  him  back;  she  proudly 
dragged  her  big  brother  out  to  see  her 
latest  treasures — a  dozen  Wyandotte 
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chicks  which  had  beaten  Hector  to  the 
farm  by  about  two  days.  His  kid  bro¬ 
thers  were  glad  to  have  him  back;  they 
wanted  to  know  all  about  the  College. 
But  most  of  all,  and  in  a  different  way, 
his  father  was  glad  to  have  him  back. 
He  took  Hector  out  to  the  barn  and 
showed  him  several  interesting  items — 
the  twelve  cows  that  he  was  to  milk,  the 
team  that  he  would  drive,  where  the  pig 
feed  was,  where  the  calf  pails  were,  and 


will  notice,  Genevieve,  that  he’s  spilling 
some  of  the  milk.  But  that  doesn’t 
really  matter,  because  in  about  two 
seconds  that  near-Holstein  calf,  with 
the  Hackney  action  is  going  to  bang 
into  those  pails  like  the  Continental 
Limited  into  a  hand  car.  And  when 
Hector  picks  himself  up  there  will  be 
quite  a  lot  less  milk  in  the  pails  and 
more  on  Hector’s  clothes,  on  the  ground, 
and  in  the  calf  than  there  is  at  present. 


Assistant  Manager  of  His  Father’s  Estate. 


a  new  six-tine  fork  that  was  to  be  his 
special  property.  And  as  they  were 
going  back  to  the  house,  his  father 
casually  remarked  “And  if  you  haven’t 
forgotten  how  to  drive  a  team  you’d 
better  take  the  disc  back  to  the  twelve 
acre  field  to-morrow.  Y’  ought  to  get 
it  finished  ’fore  dark.  Change  -the  colt 
for  old  Dolly  at  noon.” 

So  here  he  is.  Our  artist  has  caught 
him  in  a  rather  ticklish  moment.  You 


Notice  the  animal  in  the  background. 
Her  full  name  is  longer  than  a  baronet’s 
and  runs  something  like  this:  Colan- 
tha  Sylvia  May  Echo  Segis  De  Kol 
Posch  Het  Loo,  et  al.  She  is  some  cow, 
and  a  first  cousin  to  the  Canadian  ama¬ 
teur  champion  at  158  lbs.  However, 
blue  blood  does  not  count  as  much  as 
blue  milk  with  Hector’s  people,  and  her 
ancestry  is  crowded  into  obscurity  by 
the  undignified  soubriquet  of  “Old 
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Breachy”  which  her  fence-jumping  abili¬ 
ties  have  earned  her.  Hence  the  ag¬ 
grieved  expression  on  her  face. 

However,  the  life  of  the  assistant 
manager  of  his  father’s  estate  is  not 
entirely  devoted  to  work,  as  you  will  see 
in  the  other  picture.  Here  you  behold 
Hector  taking  his  Andromache,  in  the 
person  of  Miss  Dorothea  Dumbell,  to  a 
garden  party,  which  is  being  held  some 


go  into  the  back  seat  after  the  first  mile. 
\  ou  may  think  Hector  is  a  bit  of  a  reck¬ 
less  driver,  but  don’t  worry;  he’s  an 
expert  at  this  sort  of  thing.  There  is 
none  of  his  duties  that  he  takes  more 
seriously  than  that  of  keeping  the  rust 
off  his  dad’s  fliver. 

What,  Genevieve?  The  girl  he  had 
at  College?  Why,  Holy  Smoke,  as  long 
as  she  doesn’t  know  about  his  joy-riding 


An  Expert  at  This  Kind  of  Thing. 


six  miles  away.  You  will  know  at  once 
that  they  have  not  got  very  far,  because 
both  are  still  wearing  their  hats,  and 
you  know  as  well  as  I  do,  Genevieve, 
that  straw  hats  as  big  as  these  should 


with  Dorothea  and  Dorothea  doesn’t 
know  that  he  writes  to  the  other  girl 
every  week,  isn’t  everything  jake-a-loo? 
Why,  sure! 


ARCTURUS. 
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O.  A.  C.  Guelph,  Ont. 

May  20,  1922. 

Dear  Spats: 

“Turn  backwards,  turn  backwards, 

Oh  Time  in  thy  flight.” 

So  sang  the  poet,  and  while  I  can’t 
sing,  I  feel  that  said  poet  knew  what 
he  was  singing  about.  Here  it’s  over  a 
month  since  I  said  “Cheerio”  to  you — 
and  we  are  one  month  nearer  the  time 
when  Prof.  Howitt  shall  thrill  us  with 
floral  formulae — and  “let  me  repeat.” 

Gee,  Spots,  I  just  wish  you  could  see 
the  College  now.  The  campus  is  a  pic¬ 
ture  to  behold.  All  the  trees  are  in 
leaf  and  every  conceivable  shade  of 
green  is  visible  within  a  stone’s  throw 
of  the  old  residence.  The  lilac  trees  are 
out  in  full  bloom,  and  the  delicate  fra¬ 
grance  from  numerous  apple  and  pear 
blossoms  fills  the  air.  By  the  look  of 
these  apple  and  pear  trees,  prospects 
are  rather  good  for  a  couple  of  fine 
feeds  next  fall.  So  don’t  forget  to  bring 
back  a  good  strong  laundry  bag  with 
you. 

Have  you  those  snaps  you  took  last 
fall  of  the  flower  beds  in  front  of  the 
old  residence?  Well  hang  on  to  them. 
They  will  be  historical.  For  the  flower 
beds  are  no  more.  For  the  past  week 
a  gang  of  men  from  the  Hort.  have  been 
ripping  up  those  beautiful  shrubs  and 
bushes.  Seems  that  the  upkeep  of  the 
flower  beds  is  too  much,  and  also  that 
the  bushes  are  too  artificial  for  the 
naturalistic  style  of  landscape  garden¬ 
ing  the  Powers-that-Be  are  trying  to 
cultivate.  Of  course,  I  got  a  supp.  in 
Hort.  in  my  first  year,  so  my  opinion 
doesn’t  carry  much  weight.  But  it 
seems  to  me — and  a  lot  of  people  think 
the  same — that  the  delight  afforded  the 
eye  more  than  repaid  the  expense  of 
upkeep.  In  future  we  shall  see  only  a 


strip  of  grass  for  they  have  sodded 
down  the  beds.  One  would  think  that 
there  is  enough  grass  on  the  campus  to 
satisfy  anyone.  But  the  aforementioned 
Powers  evidently  don’t  think  there  is 
enough  green  about  the  place.  (I  won¬ 
der  if  they’ve  seen  the  incoming  crop 
of  freshmen?) 

Then,  too,  the  roadways  are  being 
altered.  How  radical  this  change  will 
be,  I  cannot  say,  for  the  work  has  only 
commenced.  It  would  appear*,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  road  running  parallel  to 
the  pavement  that  runs  between  Mac. 
Hall  and  the  car  tracks — (the  one  on 
the  west  side  of  this  pavement) — this 
road  will  be  continued  across  the  car 
tracks  and  will  sweep  around  in  front  of 
the  main  entrance  to  Mills  Hall.  From 
here  it  will  run  diagonally  across  the 
present  lawn  towards  the  Post-Office 
door.  This  is  all  I  can  tell  you  at  pre¬ 
sent.  There  may  be  more  news  next 
time. 

Just  at  present,  the  corridors  in  Craig 
Street  and  Lower  Ponton  resemble  a 
scene  from  “Less  than  the  Dust.” 
There  are  some  showers  being  installed, 
so  that  next  year  everyone  will  have 
showers  within  “five  minutes  walk  from 
the  car-line.”  I  hope  these  new  ones 
work  better  than  did  the  ones  put  up 
last  year  in  the  Hunts  and  Grub  Alley. 
It  may  be  good  exercise,  but  it’s  not  a 
good  shower,  when  you  have  to  guess 
where  the  next  drop  of  water  is  going  to 
fall  from  and  then  run  to  get  under¬ 
neath  it. 

Gee,  Spats,  you  should  see  the  seniors 
now.  You  would  grin  with  malicious 
glee  if  you  could  glimpse  the  serious 
look  on  every  man’s  face.  True,  there 
are  a  few  incorrigible  ones,  who  still 
wear  a  perpetual  smile.  But  these  are 
scarce. 

The  only  form  of  recreation  at  present 
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seems  to  be  the  Saturday  evening 
dances,  and  tennis.  The  tennis  courts 
are  filled  up  before  7  a.m.  and  it’s  darn 
hard  to  get  a  game  in.  I  hear  quite  a 
few  of  the  players  have  love  sets,  but 
then  tennis  is  always  full  of  love  and  the 
deuce. 

You  missed  the  “Made  in  Guelph” 
show.  It  was  held  the  second  week  in 
May.  Every  manufacturer  in  Guelph 
had  an  exhibit  in  the  armouries.  Glasses, 
automobiles,  tires,  rubber  goods,  rugs, 
caskets,  pianos,  organs  and  gramo¬ 
phones  were  only  a  few  of  the  many  ar¬ 
ticles  exhibited.  It  sure  opened  my 
eyes  and  made  me  think  there’s  some¬ 
thing  doing  in  Guelph. 

Well,  I  must  ring  off.  I  have  to  scout 
around  for  news  for  The  Review.  If 
you  chaps  who  are  away  for  the  summer, 
would  only  drop  in  an  occasional  line 
about  some  graduate  you  met,  what 
he’s  doing,  and  why;  or  else  write  up 
some  interesting  incident  that  you 


blundered  upon — if,  I  say — then  the 
sub-editors  would  be  able  to  appreciate, 
the  meaning  of  the  word  holidays.  But 
at  present,  life  is  just  “one  darn  write¬ 
up  after  another.” 

So  don’t  forget  The  Review — make  it 
your  paper,  and  don’t  be  satisfied  merely 
to  read  every  edition  when  it  comes 
along  and  then  relegate  it  to  the  book¬ 
shelf.  Get  busy  and  write. 

Cheerio  until  the  next  time. 

“SCOOP.” 

P.S. — I  understand  the  housing  prob¬ 
lem  will  be  acute  next  year.  Nearly 
all,  if  not  all  the  Sophs,  will  be  out  of 
residence.  In  addition  to  this  there 
will  be  at  least  a  hundred  “Vets.”  at 
the  Veterinary  College.  These  will 
have  to  board  out,  and  already  some  of 
them  have  reserved  rooms  in  places 
that  formerly  accommodated  “Aggies.” 
So  if  you  happen  to  see  any  men  of  ’25, 
tell  ’em  for  me  to  begin  rustling  early 
for  their  diggings. 


bn  pJHE  graduation  service  was  held 
on  Sunday  evening,  of  May  14th, 
in  St.  Andrew’s  Church.  The 
central  section  of  the  auditorium  was 
occupied  by  the  graduating  classes  of 
Macdonald  Institute  and  the  Ontario 
Agricultural  College,  numbering  in  all 
about  two  hundred. 

Rev.  H.  E.  Abraham  delivered  an 
impressive  sermon.  His  opening  re¬ 
marks  were  a  direct  appeal  to  the  stu¬ 
dents  who  were  about  to  leave  their 
Alma  Mater  to  undertake  world-wide 
responsibilities.  He  implored  that  each 
student  should  ever  -continue  to  be  a 
student — the  college  course  had  served 
only  to  lay  the  foundation  for  unlimited 
intellectual  structures.  Each  one  must 


now  independently  endeavor  to  ac¬ 
complish  every  day  something  new  and 
useful  in  thought  and  action. 

The  gist  of  Rev.  Abraham’s  sermon 
is  found  in  the  2nd  Epistle  of  Timothy, 
Chapter  II.,  where  Paul  writes  to  the 
young  man  Timothy:  “Study  to  show 
thyself  approved,  a  workman  that 
needeth  not  to  be  ashamed  rightly 
dividing  the  words  of  Truth. 

Flee  also  youthful  lusts.”  The  speaker 
dwelt  first  on  the  topic  of  “work”  and 
pointed  out  the  fallacy  of  regarding 
work  as  a  curse.  It  is  rather,  one  of 
humanity’s  greatest  blessings.  Faithful, 
cheerful,  unselfish  work  is  essential  to 
true  happiness  in  every  sphere  of  life. 
The  speaker  charged  those  now  gradu- 
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ating  from  college  to  strive  like  the 
Apostle  Paul  to  live  with  a  firm  hold  of 
Christ  to  follow  righteousness,  faith, 
charity  and  peace. 

Mr.  Abraham  emphasized  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  perseverance  to  achieve  success. 
Many  owe  their  successfulness  to  the 
ability  of  ever  keeping  one  goal  in  view 
and  vigilantly  striving  toward  that 
goal.  Many  brilliant  and  clever  people 
have,  on  .the  other  hand,  failed  in  life 
because  of  the  lack  of  ability  to  perse¬ 
vere  through  times  of  adversity.  To 
reflect  on  Rev.  Mr.  Abraham’s  talk  is 


to  recall  a  sermon  crammed  with  that 
sort  of  wisdom  which  cannot  be  too 
seriously  impressed  upon  young  people 
because  it  dealt  essentially  with  mat¬ 
ters  pertaining  to  “how  to  live.” 

The  musical  service  was  especially 
good  and  appropriate.  The  anthem 
“Rejoice  in  the  Lord,”  and  “Now  the 
Day  Is  Ended”  were  excellently  rend¬ 
ered  by  the  choir,  and  the  solos  taken 
by  Mrs.  Hamilton,  Mrs.  A.  Simpson 
and  Mrs.  F.  E.  Partridge  were  fully 
appreciated  by  the  large  audience. 


Au  EdWOTF 


O,  maidens,  dear,  we  bid  good-bye; 
Can  any  of  you  tell  us  why? 

We  long  to  stay?  I  think  you  can — 
You  all  adore  at  least  one  man. 

And  he  has  many  times  in  mind, 
When  you  were  gracious,  you  were  kind, 
He  took  you  to  the  movies,  too, 

Because  you  happened  to  be — you. 

You  asked  him  to  the  Hall  for  tea, 

And  fed  him  cakes,  so  daintily, 

That  supper,  with  its  figs  and  cheese, 
Could  never  set  his  mind  at  ease. 

And  so,  when  back  upon  the  farm, 

His  thoughts  will  turn  to  all  the  charm 
Of  College  Life,  and  girls  like  you, 

He’ll  smile  and  will  be  happy  too. 


— Factor. 
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OMETIME  ago  we  remarked  that 
it  might  be  well  to  have  a  short 
review  of  the  year’s  work  in  Ath¬ 
letics  at  the  College,  and  now  the  Ath¬ 
letic  Editor  reminds  us  of  the  aforesaid 
uncanny  remark.  It  is  rather  difficult 
to  recall  all  the  successes  and  failures  in 
the  various  departments,  so  brevity 
will  be  an  outstanding  feature  of  at 
least  parts  of  this  resume. 

The  Interfaculty  Track  Meet  being 
held  on  Oct.  10th  necessitated  th6  early 
return  of  some  of  the  men  who  were 
considered  to  be  proficient  in  the  various 
events.  To  give  all  the  years  a  fair 
chance,  it  was  impossible  to  hold  our 
Field  Day  earlier  than  usual.  However, 
in  spite  of  the  difficulty  of  selecting  a 
team  under  such  circumstances,  our 
boys  made  a  fair  showing  at  Toronto. 
On  Friday  the  same  week  our  Annual 
Field  Day  was  staged  and  was  very 
successful  in  every  respect,  except  for 
year  ’25.  “Suey”  Waugh  succeeded  in 
breaking  the  record  in  the  pole  vault 
which  he  had  himself  established  the 
year  before.  While  speaking  of  track 
work,  we  must  not  omit  the  cross-coun¬ 
try  runners  who  worked  so  earnestly 
and  succeeded  in  bringing  the  Brother- 
ton  Cup  to  the  O.  A.  C.  for  the  first 
time.  Frank  Carson  received  a  minia¬ 
ture  of  this  cup  to  stand  beside  the 
Inter-Year  Cross  Country  Cup  which 
he  won  for  the  3rd  time  this  last  year. 

For  the  first  time  in  several  years 


our  first  Rugby  team  was  entered  in  the 
Intermediate  Inter-Collegiate  League. 
It  can  only  be  said  that  they  were 
fairly  successful,  having  tied  with  St. 
Michael’s  College  for  second  place.  It 
was  unfortunate  that  all  the  ‘'breaks” 
seemed  to  go  the  other  way,  for,  with 
the  material  which  we  had,  first  place 
would  not  have  been  too  good.  If  the 
graduating  year  could  put  up  such  a 
strong  aggregation  last  fall,  it  makes 
one  wonder  just  what  chance  we  will 
have  next  fall.  However,  the  manage¬ 
ment  feels  rather  hopeful,  providing 
more  men  will  turn  out  to  learn  the 
game.  The  second  team  developed 
very  well  and  by  the  end  of  the  season 
almost  equalled  the  first  team  in  some 
respects.  Nevertheless  they  were  un¬ 
able  to  make  good  in  the  Junior  Inter- 
Collegiate  and  Inter-Faculty  series  in 
which  they  played.  This  meant  that 
the  College  lost  the  championship  of 
the  former,  after  holding  it  for  two 
years. 

The  Soccer  Team  was  entered  in  three 
leagues,  and  did  very  well  for  their 
second  season.  The  City  League  games 
drew  particularly  good  crowds,  many 
spectators  coming  from  the  town.  The 
College  team  was  very  well  matched 
with  the  Taylor-Forbes  team  to  which 
they  finally  lost.  In  the  Inter-Colle¬ 
giate  and  Inter-Faculty  our  boys  work¬ 
ed  hard  but  at  times  did  not  show  the 
team  work  of  their  opponents.  Most 
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of  the  team  will  be  back  again  this  year 
and  their  chances  should  be  better 
than  ever.  There  is  room  for  more  re¬ 
cruits  to  get  into  the  game,  too. 

At  the  Inter-Faculty  Aquatic  Meet, 
held  in  Toronto  last  fall,  the  O.  A.  C. 
was  represented  by  four  men  of  whom 
three  won  placings.  “Shep”  more  than 
excelled  himself  in  the  long  plunge. 
Owing  to  certain  restrictions  on  the 
open  air  tank,  the  aquatics  did  not 
boom  to  the  same  extent  as  the  year 
before,  but  we  hope  for  a  change  in  this 
respect. 

Mass  athletics,  cage  ball,  volley 
ball  and  outdoor  baseball  and  basket 
ball  were  not  carried  on  to  any  extent 
last  season  for  various  reasons,  which 
need  not  be  enumerated  here.  It  has 
been  planned  to  utilize  these  branches 
of  sport  to  a  very  great  extent  next  fall 
and  to  revive  the  old  slogan  “Athletics 
for  All.” 

The  Basket  Ball  teams  were  going 
strong  toward  the  end  of  the  season.  It 
was  fortunate  that  we  fell  short  in  the 
O.  A.  B.  A.,  as  the  finals  would  have 
run  into  that  dreaded  time  of  examina¬ 
tions.  The  three-team  idea  certainly 
developed  a  large  number  of  players, 
and  while  many  of  our  first  team  men 
graduate  this  year,  the  management 
has  a  store  of  good  material  for  next 
year. 

When  the  Aggies,  with  but  little 
training  met  the  Varsity  “Pugs  and 
Rasslers”  here  last  fall  at  our  second 
annual  assault-at-arms,  and  tied  the 
score,  they  were  encouraged  to  train 
harder  and  steadier  than  ever.  Those 
who  were  faithful  to  their  task  brought 
more  glory  to  the  old  College  when  they 
fought  their  way  through  to,  and  cap¬ 
tured  the  Davidson  Cup  which  is  sym¬ 
bolical  of  the  Inter-Faculty  Champion¬ 
ship — Cup  number  two. 

Hockey?  Yes  we  had  hockey  this 
year  till  it  was  a  case  of  “hockey,  hockey 


everywhere,  and  not  a  crowd  to  cheer.” 
By  entering  the  City  League  the  team 
was  matched  with  others  of  more  nearly 
their  own  calibre.  There  have  been 
complaints  that  some  of  the  games 
should  have  been  played  at  the  College. 
Everybody  but  the  players  would  rather 
have  had  it  so,  no  doubt,  but  it  was  on 
condition  that  all  games  be  played  in  the 
Guelph  Arena  that  we  were  allowed  to 
enter  a  team.  The  O.  A.  C.  won  the 
first  half  or  January  series,  and  the 
Spring  and  Axle  carried  off  the  second 
or  February  half  and  finally  the  cham¬ 
pionship.  Having  drawn  a  bye  in  the 
Inter-Faculty  series  the  boys  met  the 
winners  of  Group  A  and  defeated  them 
here.  However,  in  the  return  game, 
lack  of  condition  of  some  of  our  players 
sent  our  boys  to  defeat  and  with  this 
vanished  our  hopes  of  making  the 
Jennings  Cup  a  third  Inter-Faculty 
trophy  to  our  credit. 

There  were  rather  few  entries  in  some 
of  the  events  at  the  Indoor  Meet,  but 
the  best  of  them  were  there  or  five 
records  would  not  have  been  broken. 
Probably  none  of  us  will  ever  see  such 
a  meet  here  again — and  comparatively 
few  saw  this  one  unfortunately. 

Most  of  the  green  and  brown  algae 
and  millions  of  bacteria  were  removed 
from  the  swimming  pool  and  fresh  wa¬ 
ter  run  in  for  the  Aquatic  meet.  A  very 
good  afternoon’s  entertainment  was 
provided  for  the  spectators  and  the 
excitement  was  almost  as  keen  at  times 
as  at  the  two  fights  for  green  ties  the 
day  before.  Two  more  records  were 
broken  and  one  equalled.  This  makes  a 
record  of  record-breaking  for  one  Col¬ 
lege  year,  we  believe — eight  broken  in 
all. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
College  we  had  a  team  in  the  Inter- 
Faculty  Indoor  Baseball  series.  We 
were  allowed  a  bye  and  after  winning 
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the  semi-finals  were  defeated  in  the 
finals. 

The  Athletic  Concert  was  good, 
but  the  unavoidable  absence  of  the 
Dinwiddie  Midgets  was  a  great  disap¬ 
pointment  to  all.  The  Gym  team  did 
better  than  ever  but  we  saw  two  rather 
unfortunate  features— the  scarcity  of 
new  men  and  that  except  for  one  fresh¬ 
man  and  one  sophomore,  the  team  was 
composed  of  juniors.  We  must  have 
an  eye  to  the  future  and  develop  ma¬ 
terial. 

The  inter-year  competitions  were 
keenly  contested  and  while  year  spirit 
ran  high  at  times,  seldom  did  we  see  any 
objectionable  feeling  shown.  We  have 
in  our  players  the  right  idea  of  sports¬ 
manship  and  we  want  to  keep  it.  A 
few  notes  on  some  of  the  outstanding 
points  might  assist  in  overcoming  diffi¬ 
culties  next  season. 

Once  again  the  Tennis  Tournament 
was  not  completed.  See  if  we  can  do 
better  next  fall.  Running  off  the  inter¬ 
year  Basket  Ball  in  the  fall  term  re¬ 
lieves  the  pressure  in  the  winter.  A 
double  schedule  with  six  hockey  teams 
is  too  much — we  had  not  anticipated 
teams  from  the  Faculty  and  Dairy 
Short  Course. 

A  Protest  Committee  considered  the 
protest  by  ’24,  in  respect  to  the  final 
championship  game  and  declared  ’23 
the  rightful  winners  of  the  inter-year 
Hockey. 


The  Baseball  promised  to  make  an  ex¬ 
citing  finish,  but  unfortunately  an  ab¬ 
normal  desire  for  knowledge  on  the  part 
of  many  players  showed  the  inadvis¬ 
ability  of  playing  it  off.  It  is  good  to 
see  the  Faculty  and  Short  Course  men 
entering  teams  in  our  contests,  and 
next  year  we  expect  to  have  the  stu¬ 
dents  of  the  Veterinary  College  partici¬ 
pating  in  our  College  Athletic  activi¬ 
ties. 

In  some  respects  the  year’s  work  was 
successful,  in  others  not  so.  To  make 
it  better  next  year  let’s  have  more 
men  out  for  everything,  and  if  we  have 
not  what  you  want,  ask  for  it — don’t 
kick  unless  you  are  a  foot-ball  player. 
Get  busy  now  at  some  form  of  athletics 
and  with  what  you  have  seen  around 
the  campus,  organize  a  Field  Day  in 
your  community  if  possible  at  all.  It  is 
up  to  you  to  lead  the  way  or  assist 
where  some  move  is  already  on  foot, 
then  next  fall  you  will  be  in  condition 
for  the  sport  you  choose. 

In  conclusion  we  wish  on  behalf  of 
the  association  to  intimate  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  ’22  how  keenly  we  regret  the 
loss  of  so  many  good  athletes  and  en¬ 
thusiastic  supporters  of  clean  athletics. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  you  will  not  allow  your 
new  title  or  new  job  to  restrain  you 
from  doing  your  share  to  improve  con¬ 
ditions  in  Canada  by  promoting  more 
and  better  athletics  for  her  citizens. 

W.  M.  Cockburn,  ’23. 


oti  For  ¥®ot  tsO" 


Fellows,  NOW  is  the  time  to  be  think¬ 
ing  and  planning  how  to  win  two  points 
next  Field  Day,  and  be  rewarded  with 
an  “A”;  better  still  make  plans  NOW 
how  to  win  an  “O”  at  the  next  inter¬ 
faculty  meet  at  Varsity.  In  so  doing 
you  will  bring  credit  to  your  year;  you 
will  reap  benefit  from  the  training  and 


experience;  and  what  should  be  most 
important  of  all  you  may  be  the  means 
of  bringing  honor  and  distinction  to  the 
old  College  on  the  hill. 

It  is  possible,  and  perhaps  probable, 
that  most  of  the  fellows  attending  the 
O.  A.  C.  think  that  they  are  too  old  and 
have  passed  the  age  for  entering  ath- 
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letics,  especially  in  an  active  way,  but 
such  an  idea  is  wrong.  It  is  true  that 
best  age  for  beginning  athletics  strenu¬ 
ously,  with  the  idea  of  entering  into 
open  competition,  is  at  seventeen,  but 
a  man  is  not  too  late  if  he  starts  at  from 
twenty-three  to  twenty-five.  Some  men 
have  made  their  best  records  when  they 
were  twenty-nine  or  thirty  years  old. 
In  the  recent  Boston  Marathon,  one 
man  70  years  old  ran  the  full  distance  in 
less  than  four  hours.  Even  though 
everyone  may  not  gain  honor  yet  one 
will  be  well  re-paid  by  the  improve¬ 
ment  in  health,  due  to  the  exercise  af¬ 
forded.  For  him  who  is  anxious  to  be- 
become  a  winner,  a  training  schedule  on 
exercise,  diet,  and  habits  of  living  must 
be  followed  fairly  closely  and  consist¬ 
ently. 

After  you  have  decided  to  enter  into 
some  kind  of  athletics  you  may  have  a 
little  difficulty  to  decide  which  sport 
you  are  best  adapted  for. 

When  a  fellow  first  enters  athletics 
he  will  take  to  his  own  game  just  as  a 
fish  takes  to  water;  therefore  enter  the 
game  or  sport  that  appeals  to  you  most, 
but  enter  more  than  one.  By  so  doing 
you  will  attain  better  all-round  develop¬ 
ment  and  the  personal  benefit  resulting 
will  be  greater. 

Running  is  one  of  the  very  best  of 
exercises  to  put  a  person  in  good  physi¬ 
cal  condition  and  to  tone  up  the  whole 
body.  Running  can  be  practised  by 
an  individual  alone  and  for  this  reason 
is  to  be  recommended  as  an  exercise  for 
those  who  cannot  enter  other  forms  of 
sport.  It  is  as  natural  for  one  to  do  as 
walking  is,  but  we  have  gotten  out  of  the 
habit.  Boys  who  work  on  the  farm  all 
day  may  think  they  do  not  need  any 
thing  in  the  way  of  exercise,  but  a  run 
of  one  or  two  miles,  done  slowly  or  at 
a  medium  pace,  a  short  distance  at 
first  and  gradually  increased,  would  be 
an  exercise  resulting  in  much  benefit  to 


anyone  doing  it.  When  running  after 
supper  a  fairly  light  meal  should  be 
taken  and  an  hour  at  least  should  elapse 
between  the  meal  and  the  time  of  ex¬ 
ercise.  In  cool  weather  no  part  of  the 
legs  should  be  exposed  but  fully  covered 
if  this  is  not  done  rheumatism  later  in 
life  will  be  a  sure  result. 

For  the  fellow  who  would  like  to  en¬ 
ter  into  distance  running,  which  may 
be  said  to  include  the  half-mile  and 
upwards,  let  the  significance  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  fact  be  fully  grasped — the  de¬ 
gree  of  success  attained  will  depend  al¬ 
most  wholly  upon  the  time  and  atten¬ 
tion  given  to  training,  preparation,  and 
development.  It  is  true  staying  power 
and  endurance  are  predominant  in  some 
men  but  those  two  are  not  enough  to 
win ;  a  lack  of  these  may  be  overcome  by 
diligence  in  the  three  things  mentioned 
above.  Truly,  “patience  and  perse¬ 
verance  command  success.” 

Now,  then,  who  may  go  in  for  run¬ 
ning?  Anybody  who  has  a  sound  physi¬ 
cal  constitution.  A  fellow  simply  needs 
ordinary  strength  and  health  and  if 
certain  rules  are  followed  the  rest  will 
come  as  a  matter  of  course. 

For  the  fellow  who  is  going  into  run¬ 
ning,  wrestling,  boxing,  or  almost  any 
sport  of  much  importance,  there  are 
certain  rules  relating  to  habits  of  living 
that  must  be  followed.  Dissipation  is 
the  enemy  of  life  and  the  ruin  of  man, 
and  of  athletics.  But  it  is  not  the  use 
of  anything,  it  is  the  abuse  that  is  so 
harmful.  Although  smoking  is  not  as 
injurious  as  many  people  imagine,  it  is 
far  better  to  discontinue  smoking  en¬ 
tirely  when  going  into  training.  It  is 
important  that  smoking  should  be 
stopped  gradually.  If  a  smoke  is 
craved  after  a  meal  take  a  few  puffs 
only  of  a  cigar  or  pipe  and  in  this  way 
gradually  discontinue  the  habit  entirely. 
Cigarettes  for  the  man  in  training  should 
not  be  touched  at  all  if  good  results  are 
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to  be  had.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
say  that  drinking  must  not  be  indulged 
in,  but  this  advice  should  not  be  re¬ 
quired  in  Canada  now. 

Diet  is  an  important  consideration 
to  good  training.  Wholesome  food, 
good  and  well-cooked  should  be  eaten. 
Rules  for  dieting  are  often  only  nega¬ 
tive,  but  one  should  confine  himself  as 
far  as  possible  to  the  use  of  beef  and 
mutton  for  meats,  while  eggs  and  fish 
can  be  eaten  occasionally.  Pastry 
should  be  dispensed  with;  this  includes 
pies,  most  kinds  of  cake  and  puddings, 
but  plain  cake,  rice,  bread,  tapioca  and 
some  other  plain  puddings  may  be  eaten. 
Eat  all  digestible  vegetables,  but  avoid 
soups,  tea,  and  coffee,  also  milk,  unless 
it  really  agrees  with  one.  A  moderate 
amount  of  fat  should  be  used.  An  im¬ 
portant  rule  to  follow  about  your  meals 
is  to  have  them  at  the  same  hours  every 
day.  Don’t  eat  too  much  and  remem¬ 
ber  what  is  food  for  one  person  may  be 
a  poison  to  another. 

Everyone  knows  the  necessary  rules 
associated  with  the  requirements  for 
proper  bathing  and  sleeping.  A  person 
working  should  have  about  eight  hours 
sleep  and  his  hours  should  be  regular. 

Now  for  a  few  remarks  on  training 
for  distance  running.  Don’t  over  do  it 
at  first;  in  every  branch  of  athletics  be¬ 
gin  slowly.  First  get  off  your  super¬ 
fluous  flesh  so  as  to  fit  the  system  to- 
the  strain  of  training.  The  distance  to 
be  run  while  in  training  will  vary  with 
the  distance  of  the  race  or  races  en¬ 
tered.  In  training  for  a  mile,  jogs 
should  be  taken  occasionally  more  than 
a  mile,  but  be  careful  not  to  get  into 
the  habit  of  running  slowly.  It  is  best 
to  do  often  about  three-quarters  of  the 
distance,  but  do  it  fast.  The  same  rules 
apply  to  the  longer  distances  and  to  the 
half-mile.  Once  a  week  or  once  in  ten 
days  is  often  enough  to  do  the  whole  dis¬ 
tance.  No  definite  rule  can  be  laid 


down  as  to  the  actual  distance  to  be 
run  in  training  because  a  thin  man  will 
not  stand  as  much  training  as  a  stout 
one,  and  a  man  of  twenty-five  will  need 
to  do  more  to  get  into  shape  than  a 
younger  athlete.  Development  of  speed 
for  the  mile  should  not  be  forgotten. 
One  ought  to  run  often,  short  distances 
of  50,  75  and  100  yards  at  top  speed, 
also  the  440  yards  at  full  speed  at  least 
once  a  week.  Don’t  over-do  yourself 
in  training.  Get  a  good  idea  of  what 
you  can  do  but  always  keep  fresh  and 
have  a  little  extra  stamina  in  reserve 
for  the  finish. 

The  writer  would  recommend  the 
book,  ‘'Athletes’  Guide,”  from  Spald¬ 
ing’s  Athletic  Library,  from  which  this 
article  has  been  taken.  An  article  on 
sprinting  will  follow  at  a  later  date,  but 
the  same  general  principles  will  apply 
about  training  and  dieting. 

It  is  not  expected  that  this  article 
will  be  the  means  of  getting  a  great 
number  to  go  in  for  running,  but  it  is 
hoped  that  this  will  show  that  in  this 
sport  lies  the  possibility  for  a  fellow  to 
do  something  for  the  honor  of  our 
College  and  bring  credit  to  himself. 

Hiram  Hicks. 


Fowftk  Yemir  Too  Faevalfty 

“Strike  —  One  —  Two  —  Three  — 
You’re  Out!” 

This  familiar  note  sounded  on  the 
campus  for  the  first  time  this  season 
when  the  Fourth  Year  nine  lined  up 
against  the  Faculty.  The  hope-to-be 
graduates,  having  written  a  stiff  exam, 
in  the  morning,  and  having  studied  all 
afternoon  in  expectation  of  more  starch 
on  the  morrow,  were  out  to  “get”  their 
persecutors.  Those  higher  up  were  not 
to  be  “taken  in,”  however,  and  conse¬ 
quently  Bill  McKenzie  and  Ken  For¬ 
man  were  promoted  to  faculty  positions 
— namely  as  a  first-class  battery. 
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Walt  Zeigler  and  Doc  Edwards 
respectively  formed  the  positive  and 
negative  poles  of  the  Fourth  Year 
battery.  Zeig  delivered  such  a  high 
voltage  with  an  alternating  current 
that  Prof.  Blackwood,  although  making 
a  couple  or  three  v(b)olts  could  not 
land  an  Ohm  (home).  This  honor  was 
left  to  N.  S.  Mackenzie,  who  made  two 
complete  circuits. 

Prof.  Baker  got  a  pass  to  first  in  the 


way  a  Phasmidae  (walking  stick)  would 
go,  but  he  was  collected  before  reaching 
second. 

Prof.  Leitch  and  Luke  Pearsall  acted 
as  board  of  arbitration,  and  by  their 
diplomatic  skill  managed  to  bring  the 
final  score  to  10-10. 

A  shower  of  rain  dampened  the 
insulators  of  the  spectators  and  made 
a  short  in  the  game. 

W.  L.  B.,  ’23. 


Dr.  C.  A.  Zavitz  and  Mrs.  Zavitz 
are  spending  the  summer  in  Atlantic 
City.  The  Doctor  has  not  been  enjoy¬ 
ing  very  good  health  of  late,  and  a  rest 
has  been  prescribed.  His  host  of  friends 
in  Guelph  and  among  the  faculty  and 
student  body  are  one  in  wishing  him 
the  utmost  enjoyment  of  a  well-earned 
rest. 


A.  B.  Jackson,  ’20,  after  spending 
the  past  few  months  in  the  Botanical 
Department  as  demonstrator  and  lec¬ 
turer,  is  leaving  his  professional  work. 
He  is  commencing  bee-keeping  near 
Elmira,  and  takes  with  him  our  best 
wishes  for  success. 


“In  the  spring” — you  know  the  rest. 
Our  congratulations  to  “Bill”  Currier, 
’20,  who  has  joined  the  ranks  of  the 


benedicts.  Late  in  April,  he  was  mar¬ 
ried  to  Miss  Mary  Ishbel  Robertson, 
of  that  city.  Bill  is  now  engaged  in 
the  jewellery  business  in  the  Capital 
City. 


Mr.  R.  K.  Stratford,  who  has  been 
lecturing  in  Chemistry  since  last  Oc¬ 
tober  is  now  engaged  in  chemical  work 
with  the  Federal  Board  of  Health, 
Ottawa. 


Jerry  Ruhnke,  ’23,  writes  in  a  long, 
newsy  letter  from  Ithaca,  N.  Y., 
where  he  is  engaged  in  soil  survey  work 
with  the  Department  of  Chemistry  of 
Cornell  University.  Jerry  didn’t  tell 
us,  but  we  understand  he  is  fitting  him¬ 
self  for  carrying  on  the  same  work 
here  after  he  graduates.  He  tells  a 
wonderful  tale  of  days  spent  careering 
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around  the  State  of  New  York  in  a 
Dodge  car.  Oh,  yes,  Prof.  Hareourt, 
he  also  mentioned  something  about 
reading  the  odd  page  of  Lyon,  Phippen 
and  Buckman. 

Undergraduates  Around  O.  A.  C. 

There  is  quite  a  large  number  of 
undergraduates  working  around  the 
College  for  the  summer.  Among  those 
noticed  recently  are  the  following: 
Botany — Hugh  Stanley,  ’23. 
Entomology — Reg.  Ozburn,  ’24. 
Bacteriology — N.  Blaney  and  James 
Gibbard,  ’23. 

Field  Husbandry — K.  R.  Hillier,  ’23; 
“Slim”  Bouis,  ’23. 

Horticulture — Fred  Smith,  ’24;  V.  El¬ 
ton,  ’25;  Roy  Richmond,  ’23;  Eric 
Buckley,  ’23;  Fred  Presant,  ’23. 
Apiculture — Elton  Dyce,  ’23;  O.  E. 
Cameron,  ’24. 

Physics — “Baldy”  George,  ’23. 

Dairy— “Red”  Nichol,  ’23. 

Poultry — George  Mutrie,  ’23;  Jack 
Fraser,  ’23. 


D.  M.  McCharles,  ’20,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  director  of  the  new  experi¬ 
mental  farm  at  Lennoxville,  Que. 


Dr.  and  Mrs.  G.  C.  Creelman  are 
moving  to  Guelph  in  May  and  will  live 
on  the  Eramosa  Hill. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  W.  Malyon,  ’20,  of 
Olds,  Alberta,  visited  here  in  April. 
Mrs.  Malyon  was  Miss  Sarah  Murray, 
’20.  While  in  Guelph  they  were  busy 
visiting  their  many  friends  about  the 
College. 


G.  S.  “Doc”  Fraser,  ’21,  was  seen 
around  the  chemistry  building  and 
Mills  Hall  the  last  week  of  March. 
“Doc”  is  much  improved  in  health  and 
expects  shortly  to  be  taken  on  at  the 


seed  branch  at  Ottawa,  doing  work  of  a 
chemical  nature. 


H.  P.  Mendoza,  T4,  of  South  Amer¬ 
ica,  has  been  making  a  trip  around  the 
world.  He  has  sent  cards  from  differ¬ 
ent  parts  and  has  now  reached  Paris. 
Mendoza  has  been  enjoying  his  trip 
very  much  and  hasn’t  forgotten  the 
college  and  the  faculty. 


Prof.  H.  L.  Fulmer,  who  has  been 
taking  a  post-graduate  course  at  Ann 
Arbor,  writes  that  he  is  enjoying  the 
course  very  much. 


A.  D.  Monroe,  formerly  with  T5,  who 
was  married  last  fall,  is  now  with  the 
Dominion  Live  Stock  Branch  at  Mont¬ 
real. 


J.  G.  McPharlin,  ’21,  is  now  selling 
motor  appliances. 


Four  hundred  former  “Mac”  girls 
of  the  Toronto  Alumni  Association, 
spent  an  enjoyable  evening  the  last 
week  of  March  at  the  Sherborne  House 
Club,  renewing  friendships  with  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Creelman. 


Calder,  of  ’23,  was  seen  the  other  day 
and  is  now  farming  near  Glen  Gordon 


Geo.  J.  Arnold,  T8,  has  returned  from 
England. 


S.  E.  Percival,  T7,  is  now  with  the 
agent  general  in  London,  England. 


J.  Buchanan,  ’99,  formerly  a  lecturer 
in  Field  Husbandry  at  the  O.  A.  C.,  and 
later  doing  extension  work  and  county 
agency  work  in  Iowa,  resigned  in  March 
and  is  now  farming  in  the  Niagara 
Peninsula. 
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Born  to  J.  A.  Carroll,  T4,  district 
representative  at  Brampton,  a  daugh¬ 
ter. 


Capt.  J.  B.  Hoodless,  ’05,  has  been 
attending  the  college  for  a  refresher 
course  to  get  in  touch  with  agriculture. 
Capt.  Hoodless  was  badly  injured  in 
the  war,  but  now  wants  to  get  back  to 
agricultural  work. 


MARRIAGES 

BYERS-LEONARD— At  Napanee, 
Ont.,  on  the  22nd  April,  at  the  Church 
of  St.  Mary  Magdeline,  by  the  Rev. 
J.  H.  Coleman,  E.  S.  Byers,  only  son 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  P.  Byers,  of  Chat¬ 
ham,  'Ont.,  to  Hazel,  second  daughter 
of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  R.  A.  Leonard, 
Napanee,  Ont. 

M  iss  Leonard  was  a  Normal  Course 
graduate  of  Macdonald  Institute,  1913. 

*  *  * 

SHUTT- CROWE  — The  maniage 
was  solemnized  on  May  25th,  in  the 
Congregational  Church,  Guelph,  of 
Donald  B.  Shutt,  B.S.A.  (’22),  and 
Greta  Mary,  only  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  R.  Crowe.  Reverend  Mr. 
Sanders  officiated,  assisted  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Scovil,  of  St.  George’s  Church. 
The  bride  looked  charming  in  a  wedding 
gown  of  white  georgette  with  crystal 
embroidery  and  white  satin  train  and 
veil  with  orange  blossoms.  Miss  Eleanor 
Pettit,  of  Grimsby,  was.  maid  of  honor, 
and  the  bridesmaids  were  the  bride’s 
cousins,  Miss  Lois  Walker  and  Miss 
Katherine  Crowe.  Little  Miss  Betty 
McDermott  was  flower  girl.  Mr.  Geo. 
Patton,  ’22,  of  Hull,  England,  a  college 
friend  of  the  groom,  was  best  man,  and 
the  ushers  were  Mr.  Kenneth  Crowe, 
Mr.  Ernest  Crowe,  brothers  of  the 
bride,  Mr.  Allan  Skinner  and  Mr. 


Robert  Harvey,  of  Hamilton.  Fol¬ 
lowing  the  ceremony,  a  reception  was 
held  at  the  home  of  the  bride’s  parents. 
The  bride’s  travelling  suit  was  of  navy 
tricotine  with  champagne  blouse  and 
hat  of  the  latter  shade  with  touches  of 
navy  blue;  and  she  wore  a  becoming 
neckpiece  of  fitch.  Many  good  wishes 
will  follow  this  popular  young  couple 
to  their  new  home  in  Moose  Jaw,  Sask., 
where  Mr.  Shutt  has  a  responsible 
appointment  as  bacteriologist  with  the 
Saskatchewan  Creameries,  Limited. 


Alex.  Brink,  of  Woodstock,  a  gradu¬ 
ate  of  the  O.  A.  C.,  has  won  further 
recognition  in  connection  with  agricul¬ 
tural  research  work  in  the  Lffiited 
States  by  being  re-elected  to  a  scholar¬ 
ship  at  Harvard  University.  During 
his  academic  career  Mr.  Brink  has  won 
a  long  array  of  medals  and  scholarships. 
He  is  now  carrying  on  special  research 
work  at  the  Bussey  Institution  of 
Harvard. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Directors  of  the 
Ontario  Equitable  Life  &  Accident 
Insurance  Co.,  at  Waterloo,  on  April 
17th,  Hon.  Manning  W.  Doherty, 
Minister  of  Agriculture  for  Ontario, 
was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Board, 
to  fill  the  vacancy  left  through  the 
death  of  Dr.  Wm.  T.  Wallace. 


“Doc”  Rowland  (’21)  now  holds  the 
position  of  Secretary  of  the  Marinette 
County  Land  Clearing  Association,  his 
headquarters  being  at  Mausaukee,  Wis¬ 
consin.  By  giving  demonstrations  in 
up-to-date  methods  of  stump-pulling 
and  in  the  use  of  high  explosives,  he 
and  his  associates  are  encouraging  the 
farmers  to  bring  more  of  their  land  into 
cultivation — showing  them  how  to  help 
themselves. 
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W.  G.  Nicholson,  who  took  his 
Associate  with  ’23,  has  had  several 
things  happen  to  him  since  leaving 
O.  A.  C.  Yes,  that’s  it,  he’s  got  mar¬ 


ried,  and  associated  with  that  change  of 
state  he  has  taken  over  the  home  farm 
with  a  determination  to  “make  things 
go. 


MEIGHBOUR — “I  suppose  the  boy 
has  learned  a  lot  of  new  methods 
of  cultivation  at  college?” 

Proud  Pa — “Huh!  About  all  I  Can 
see  is  that  he  can  cultivate  a  moustache 
and  a  pompadour.” 


Ough-ful 

A  sickly  young  fellow  named  Gough, 
Had  acquired  a  nerve-racking  cough. 
He  hemmed  and  he  hawed, 

And  hackled  and  cawed, 

L  ntil  he  quite  coughed  himself  ough. 


Hostess — “Oh!  Mr.  Jones,  isn’t  your 
egg  satisfactory?” 

Meek  Guest — “Quite.  It’s  a  pippin’ !” 


This  celebrates  a  noble  name, 

Although  one  can’t  pronouce  the  same; 
Right  well  it’s  know  that  garden  greens 
Are  very  rich  in  vitamines — 

That  garden  truck  from  stalks  and 
vines 

Will  keep  you  full  of  vitamines — 

And  wise  is  he  who  then  begins 
To  plan  for  his  fresh  vitamines. 

The  poet  sings  of  many  things, 
Including  cabbages  and  kings, 

The  kings  are  growing  scarce  these 
days, 

But  we  are  glad  the  cabbage  stays; 

For  were  we  short  on  leafy  greens 
What  should  we  do  for  vitamines? 

Cornell  Countryman. 


“Wives  of  great  men  all  remind  us, 
That  they  leave  their  wives  at  home.” 

Mrs.  Robert  Burns:  “Bobby  spends 
more  time  writing  verses  than  plowing 
fields!  No  wonder  he’s  a  laughing 
stock!” 

Mrs.  Isaac  Newton:  “Ike  came  rush¬ 
ing  home  to  say  he  saw  an  apple  fall 
from  a  tree!  I’m  sorry  it  didn’t  fall 
on  his  head!” 

Mrs.  Plato:  “My  husband  preaches 
about  'Platonic  affection.’  That’s  all 
very  well,  but  I  mean  to  keep  my 
eyes  open!” 

Lady  Bacon:  “Shakespeare  says  he 
wrote  my  husband’s  plays.  That’s 
absurd!  I  wrote  them!” 

Mrs.  Claude  Duval:  Claude  ought 
to  say  in  defence  that  he  is  a  klepto¬ 
maniac!” 

Mrs.  Ananias:  “He  began  by  telling 
me  I  was  the  first  woman  he  had  ever 
loved,  as  if  he  thought  I  didn’t  know!” 

Mrs.  Robert  Fulton:  “Make  a  boat 
go  by  steam?  Yes,  but  go — where?” 

Mrs.  Peter  Stuyvesant:  “The  only 
remarkable  thing  about  Peter  is  his 
wooden  leg!” 

Mrs.  Heinrich  Hudson:  “After  hav¬ 
ing  been  away  from  home  for  months 
and  months,  Heinrich  came  back  and 
said  he  had  discovered  a  river!” 
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Can’t  Compete  with  This 


A  user  of  a  De  Laval  Milker 
recently  said:  “I  would  no  more 
attempt  to  milk  cows  without  a 
De  Laval  than  I  would  try  to  raise 
wheat  without  a  binder.  ” 

You  know  that  hand  labor  can’t 
compete  with  machinery  —  and  yet 
there  is  no  machine  a  dairyman 
can  own  that  will  save  so  much 
time  as  a  De  Laval  Milker.  Fig¬ 
ure  up  what  cutting  your  milking 
time  in  two,  twice  a  day  every  day 
in  the  year,  amounts  to;  and  then 
compare  this  with  the  time  any 
other  machine  you  own  will  save. 

But  this  is  just  one  reason  for 
using  a  De  Laval  Milker.  It  milks 
cows  in  the  way  they  like  best  — 
vigorously,  yet  with  a  gentle, 
soothing  and  uniform  action  which 


stimulates  the  milk-forming  or¬ 
gans  to  greatest  production. 
That’s  why  De  Laval  users  are 
practically  unanimous  in  their 
statements  that  they  get  more 
milk  with  it  than  by  hand  milking. 

But  that  isn’t  all;  with  the 
De  Laval  cleaner  milk  can  also  be 
produced  —  and  cleaner  milk  is 
worth  more  money. 

There  are  thousands  of  De  Laval 
Milkers  in  use  which  are  giving 
perfect  satisfaction.  Many  users 
state  they  would  sell  their  cows 
and  go  out  of  the  business  if  they 
couldn’t  have  a  De  Laval. 

If  you  are  milking  ten  or  more 
cows  by  hand  you  are  losing 
enough  to  pay  for  a  De  Laval. 
Send  for  complete  information. 


The  De  Laval  Company,  Ltd. 

MONTREAL  PETERBORO  WINNIPEG 

EDMONTON  VANCOUVER 


Sooner  or  later  you  will  use  a 

De  Laval 


Milker  and  Cream  Separator 
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Locals 


A  citified  farmer  named  Gaw, 

Mixed  his  “gee1  up  with  his  “haw,” 
Until  one  day  his  mokes 
Became  tired  of  his  jokes, 

And  gave  him  a  horsey  “Hee-haw”! 


We  understand  that  the  Department 
of  Farm  Economics  is  about  to  under¬ 
take  a  new  survey — gathering  sta¬ 
tistics  UPON  WHAT  THE  LAUNDRIES  DO 
WITH  ALL  THE  BUTTONS  THEY  KEEP. 


Judging  from  present-day  dancing, 
familiarity  doesn’t  breed  as  much  con¬ 
tempt  as  it  ought  to. — Life. 


Evidence 

Hundredacre — “Is  your  boy  home 
from  college,  Bill?” 

Juniorsdad — “I  guess  he  must  be;  I 
haven’t  seen  my  car  for  a  week!” 

’25 — “What’s  the  scientific  name  of 
snoring?” 

'24 — “Dunno.” 

’25 — “Sheet  music.”  (Exit  hastily.) 


Professor  Blackwood  had  been  at¬ 
tempting  to  instill  the  principles  of 
mechanics  into  the  unreceptive  minds 
of  Year  ’25. 

“Now,”  said  he,  “the  pressure  of 
bodies  at  rest  is  called  force.  Give  an 
example,  Paterson.” 

The  elongated  and  genial  President 
of  the  Freshmen  had  not  been  paying 
attention  to  the  lecture.  In  despera¬ 
tion  he  summoned  all  his  mental 
faculties  and  finally  solved  the  problem 
— a  smile  spread  over  his  countenance 
as  he  answered:  “The  police  force, 
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ALL  FOR 
THIRTY 


Should  you  happen  to  see  a  man 
take  from  his  pocket  one  of  these 
$30.00  watches,  you  would  never  ques¬ 
tion  his  word  if  he  told  you  it  cost 
two  or  three  times  that  amount — it 
really  is  just  an  attractive  watch. 

It  is  just  as  good  as  it  looks  too. 

The  movement  is  our  15  jewel  “Ser¬ 
vice,”  with  Brequet  hairspring,  com¬ 
pensating  balance,  etc.,  and  the  case 
isjopen  faced,  very  strong  yet  very 
thin,  and  is  best  gold  filled,  with  gold 
thumb  piece,  how  and  joints  where 
the  greatest  wear  comes.  A  truly 
great  watch  for  the  money  —  just 
thirty  dollars. 

Guaranteed,  of  Course 

RYR1E  BROS. 

Limited 

134-138  Yonge  St. 
TORONTO 
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